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The Social Scope of the Common School. 


The Boston Transcript is conservative, very con- 
servative, but it is not so narrow as to exclude from 
its pages all information concerning developments 
which it believes to be erroneous. It is the incar- 
nation of the Boston that was, the Boston that 
gave Emerson a hearing after the rest of the world 
had acclaimed him, and had itself lectured to about 
the ideal implications in the Concord philosophy, 
but that always drew the line on the practical ap- 
plication of those ideas to the every-day affairs of 
life. The Transcript’s criticisms of an editorial 
article published on this page, two weeks since, 
illustrated some of these peculiarities. At the same 
time its criticisms are so thoroly representative of 
the attitude of many comfortable people whose 
sympathies ought to be enlisted in the newer de- 
velopments of the common school that it seems 
well worth while to answer them. 

The Transcript approves as a truth “almost self- 
evident,” THE SCHOOL JOURNAL’S declaration that 
“it is the duty of the common school to strive to 
equalize, as much as possible, the educational op- 
portunities of the children.” But while it is will- 
ing to swallow the philosophical idea, consistent 
with its inherited traditions it is shocked when it 
is confronted by a few elementary applications in 
practice. 

The Transcript asks, “If the school or the city 
is to correct the evils of inequality which society 
has developed, where is it going to stop—or rather, 
where should it logically begin? What is one of 
the first of these inequalities so far as it affects the 
child? Is it not the home surroundings in the less 
fortunate cases? Is it not, then, the city’s business 
to bring the children out of dark, disease-tainted 
and congested dwellings, into the light of heaven 
and the unpoisoned air of well-ventilated houses 
and open spaces? Something of that sort needs 
to be done, not as a distant ideal, but as an initial 
step, provided the plea for free eyeglasses is logical.”’ 

It is well that society—especially that portion 
which reads the Transcript—should be kept re- 
minded that the road to citizenship is made exces- 
sively hard for some young people. Those who are 
born and brought up amidst the environment here 
hinted at, receive no concessions on that account 
in later life, but are usually more severely, and in- 
variably more promptly, made to feel the sword of 
the law, than those who were more favored in their 
childhood and might for that reason be supposed 
to have acquired a better understanding of the 
moral obligations imposed by civic society. The 
consciousness of these facts, kept alive by occa- 
sional liftings of the veil, will do much to hasten 
the sadly-needed improvements. 

It is beyond the scope of the school to create 
wholesome home conditions. ‘‘The dark, disease- 
tainted and congested dwellings” simply show that 
the boards of health are not doing their duty, and 
that public sentiment is not sufficiently awake to 
the hygienic and moral economy of insisting on the 
proper housing of human beings. There are laws 
prohibiting the sheltering of cattle in health-endan- 
gering sheds, and they are pretty well enforced. 
Is it so awfully revolutionary to suggest that society 


owes quite as much care to human beings? How- 
ever, these things are outside of the legitimate 
scope of the common school. Not altogether, as 
has been repeatedly argued in these pages, for by 
keeping its playground and its rooms open from 
morning until ten or eleven at night, or even longer, 
the school can greatly modify existing hardships. 

By pointing to a condition beyond the control 
of the common school, the Transcript has altogether 
failed to meet the issue, which is a very simple one. 
“Tt is the duty of the common school to strive to 
equalize, as much as possible, the educational op- 
portunities.” Where shall we begin? We are satis- 
fied to start with the day the child is entered upon 
the roll as a ward of the school. 

Certain conditions are necessary, that the child 
may have the full benefit of the education to be 
transmitted to him. He must be clothed properly 
in order that he may attend school in all sorts of 
weather. It is ridiculous to frame compulsory laws 
without at the same time providing for the pro- 
tection of the young at school and on the way. 

The children must be properly fed. Education 
can no more do its perfect work on an empty stom- 
ach than can music on a toothache, to repeat a 
simile used on this page some eight or ten years 
since. It is a sham and a waste of money to try 
to teach hungry youngsters. 

It is a crime to insist upon the doing of things 
that will permanently injure the pupils. Nature 
quite likely did not predestine all eyes for reading 
and writing and doing sums. If these things must 
be done it is only reasonable that care should be 
had that the sight be not endangered. Ergo, if 
glasses are needed the school must see to it that 
they are provided, just as ventilation is supplied 
as another hygienic condition. If it is not a pre- 
posterous proposition that the students of biology 
at college shall have access to microscopes fur- 
nished by the institution, in order that they may 
see the things that otherwise would be concealed 
from their eyes, it ought not to be such a shocking 
outrage if one humbly suggests that the elementary 
school shall itself provide glasses for the eyes that 
cannot do the required work without them. 

It may be that Jacob Riis’s comment is not as 
foolish as it sounds: ‘‘Why not go further and give 
the children watches?” (The Transcript says that 
the question is “perfectly logical.” Perhaps it is. 
Then the premise is wrong. Charles Frohman is 
one of the greatest theatrical managers in the world. 
Minutes with him are an item of no small conse- 
quence. Yet he has never been known to carry a 
watch. He thinks there are clocks enough to keep 
him informed. How shall the children know when 
to go to school? Try to determine how many 
watches keep approximate time; or, better still, 
how many children whose names never appear on 
the tardy list are dependent on watches. Jacob Riis 
may see a new light if he undertakes to investigate 
the matter. Perhaps he is only begging the ques- 
tion. It looks that way, tho the Boston Transcript 
sees a streak of logic in his ad absurdwm comment. 

“Tf the State or city is to step in for a few of 
these inequalities, why should it not, by the same 
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token, undertake to correct them all?” A W. C. 
T. U. orator might, by similar logic, argue that by 
licensing liquor saloons the State is placing in the 
hands of many the means of self-destruction, and 
hence ought to furnish those who wish to shuffle 
off this mortal coil free ropes to hang themselves with. 

But why waste so much poor logic in order to 
evade a very primary issue? Summum: The State 
compels the child to go to school; the parents can 
demand that their children suffer no injury; read- 
ing and writing may permanently injure the eyes 
of some, unless these eyes are protected by glasses; 
parents whose children’s eyes have been ruined at 
school can sue the responsible authorities for dam- 
ages; ergo, wisdom demands that glasses shall be 
furnished where they are needed. 

If there is anything illogical about this it is in the 
statement and not in the facts. There is no need 
for raising the cry of socialism, whatever that is. 
The school is responsible for the consequences of 
the things it compels the pupils to do. In fact, 
they are liable to prosecution for any physical 
injury inflicted. Whatever comes within the scope 
of this proposition must be attended to, however 
offensively it may savor of ics and isms which some 
people do not like. 

BP 

Whatever the effects may be of the bill which 
the women teachers of New York are boosting along 
with the campaign cry of equal pay for equal work, 
it is far more logical than the objections raised 
against its passage. If men are needed to do cer- 
tain work for the greater good of the children, then 
this particular work should not be assigned to 
women. If women are intrusted with it the only 
conclusion justifying the assignment must be that 
they are qualified to do it. Hence there should be 
no discrimination in pay. All other arguments are 
evasions of this simple issue. The economic and 
what-not topics advanced to defeat the bill have 
no bearing upon the principle announced by the 
women teachers. 





_Richmond, Va., has joined the procession of 
cities which are trying to right the injustice done 
to teachers in the past, by increasing the salaries 
twenty per cent. This substantial advance is due 
largely to the vigorous campaign waged by the 
local teachers’ association. The entire teaching 
corps of the city is identified vith this association, 
which is probably the strongest educational organi- 
zation in the Old Dominion. Prin. J. H. Binford 
is the president. Under his administration atten- 
tion to the professional growth of the teachers has 
not been neglected, while the material and social 
interests are being guarded and improved on every 
side. A series of addresses by prominent educa- 
tors has been arranged for. 





A unique course in Geography is to be given in 
the Yale Summer School this year. Professor 
Gregory, who is one of the directors of the Con- 
necticut Geological Survey, has arranged to take 
a class of teachers to the various parts of the State 
where the most typical formations are to be found 
and will lecture in the field to the class. Almost 
every type of geographical formation will thus be 
examined and studied in a very practical way. 





Altho the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching has issued a statement that it 
does not intend to grant pensions to professors in 
State colleges and universities, this rule is not to 
be inflexible. Occasionally retirement allowances 
will be made to men who have rendered distinguished 
service. J. D. Bowman, secretary of the Founda- 
tion, has announced the following exceptions to 
the general rule: Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews,chan- 
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cellor of the University of Nebraska, who has been 
a teacher for thirty years; Francis H. Smith, for 
more than fifty years professor in the University 
of Virginia; William W. Folwell, for fifteen years 
president of the University of Minnesota, and 
Amos N. Currier, for forty years professor in the 
University of Iowa. 





An international school farm league has been 
organized. It will take charge of a school farm at 
the Jamestown Exposition. Forty thousand square 
feet of space near the model school have been 
allotted for the purpose. A New York man has 
given $4,000 to buy tools and seeds and to pay for 
supervision. The Exposition authorities will pre- 
pare the ground for planting. Arrangements are 
under way for the free transportation of the children 
from the neighboring towns to the farm. A Massa- 
chusetts man has contributed a little farmhouse 
and stable. The women of Norfolk will furnish 
the house. The United States Agricultural Depart- 
ment will furnish bulletins on gardening and house- 
hold industries. The New York Traveling Library 
will contribute appropriate books. Mrs. Henry 
Parsons, founder of the children’s school farm in 
De Witt Clinton Park, New York City, is president 
of the League. The school farm at Jamestown 
and also the garden of the model school will be in 
charge of Henry Griscom Parsons, the secretary and 
practical advisor of the League. 





Superintendent Spaulding, of Newton, Mass.; 
in his annual report, says: 

Our school system is failing to measure up to the standard 
which we are really and justly applying to it. It is failing, 
not because the specific duties which we have imposed upon 
it are not well done, not because reading, arithmetic, and 
grammar are not reasonably well taught, but because the 
system itself is inadequate, however well executed. 

Much of the pupil’s effort has been devoted to the attempt 
to absorb ideas but imperfectly understood. His ability to 
do things, to make things, to express ideas or the ideas of 
others, in any other form than that of words, has been 
allowed to lie dormant, undeveloped. He can have little 
well-founded consciousness of personal power—of being 
a positive factor in the world—as a result of his school 
training. But the weakness and narrowness of our school 
training is realized more fully when we measure the product 
by the demands of the world. What can the young people 
trained in our schools do that the world wants done? For 
what has their school training fitted them? 


If Superintendent Spaulding feels compelled to 
make such a statement of schools that rank so high 
as those of his city, there will be few superintendents 
who can afford to lean back and report ‘‘everything 
is lovely” to their respective boards with any 
sense of self-complacency. 


A Splendid Record. 


The record of high school enrollment in the schools 
of Grove City, Pa., appears to be a rather unusual 
one. Of a total registry in the elementary and 
high schools of 750, 198 are in the high school, or, 
in other words, 26.4 per cent. of the total number 
are receiving a high school education. Last spring 
eighty pupils were promoted from the grammar 
school to the high school, and there are now eighty 
pupils enrolled in the freshman class. The present 
senior class entered high school with a membership 
ot thirty-five, and of this number thirty-one will 
graduate this spring; twenty-two boys and nine 
girls, all strong pupils. Of the total enrollment in 
the high school ninety are boys and 108 girls. The 
The per cent. of attendance in the high school for 
the term is ninety-eight and one-half. Who can 
equal this splendid record achieved under the super- 
intendency of Mr. C. Blaine Smathers? 
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Art Appreciation. 


The least we can ask of a supervisor of a —— 
is that he shall be appreciative of the really good 
things done by the masters of his art. The music 
supervisor who is unable to appreciate good singing 
certainly is not fit to develop such appreciation in 
others. The doing of great things may not be 
within everybody’s power, but the appreciation of 
them certainly ought to be, and it is here where 
the schools may do their best work. The teachers 
of drawing in the city of New York, have shown 
their recognition of this idea by organizing the 
Teachers’ Art Club, which is seeking to bring the 
art museum and the schools together. The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art has a wonderful collection 
of treasures, the study of which, under the leader- 
ship of experts, would be of much help to the teach- 
ers, both culturally for themselves, and as teachers 
of the young. Superintendent Maxwell is con- 
stantly urging that the teacher’s outlook upon life 
should constantly broaden. Better co-operation 
between the museum and the schools would help 
considerably toward this end, as has been shown 
in other places. Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke will no 
doubt respond -if the matter is brought properly 
to his attention. Mr. Robinson, and Mr. Kent, 
of the Museum staff, are already interested. Dr. 
Haney, ever on the alert for ways and means of 
increasing the efficiency of his teachers, is laboring 
energetically for such co-operation. Appreciation 
is what gives a collection of treasures real value. 


State Pensions for Teachers. 


Little Rhody has led the way in not a few sig- 
nificant departures. Quite recently she passed a 
pension bill that is well worth the careful consider- 
ation of other States. The bill rests squarely on the 
principle that the State as a whole is benefited by the 
labors of the teachers of her children, and therefore 
should, as a matter of simple justice, provide for the 
comfort of these teachers after their best years have 
_ _— in the promotion of her welfare. Here 
is the bill: 


STATE OF RHODE ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS. 
January Session, A. D., 1907. 


An Act providing for the Pensioning of School Teachers in 
this State. It is enacted by the General Assembly as follows: 


Section 1. Any person of either sex who on the passage 
of this act or thereafter shall have reached the age of sixty 
years, and who for thirty-five years shall have been engaged 
in teaching as his principal occupation, and have been 
regularly employed as a teacher in the public schools or in 
such other schools within this State as are supported wholly 
or in part by State appropriation, and are entirely managed 
and controlled by the State, twenty-five years of which 
employment including the fifteen years immediately preced- 
ing retirement, shall have been in this State, may at the 
expiration of a school year, unless his private contract with 
his employer shall otherwise provide, be retired by his 
employer or voluntarily retire from active service, and on his 
formal application, shall receive from the State for the 
remainder of his life, an annual pension equal to one-half 
of his average contractual salary during the last five years 
before retiring, but in no case shall such annual pension 
be more than five hundred dollars; provided, however, that 
no such employment as teacher within this State after this 
act shall be included within its provisions, unless the teacher 
shall hold a certificate of qualification issued by or under the 
authority of the State Board of Education. 

Section 2. The State Board of Education shall make 
all needed regulations for issuing certificates of qualification 
and carrying into effect the other provisions of this act not 
inconsistent with the act itself, and shall examine into and 
determine the eligibility of each and every applicant to receive 
a pension under the provisions of this act. 

Section 3. For the purpose of carrying this act into 
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effect, the sum of ten thousand dollars, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated out of any 
money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, and the 
State Auditor is hereby directed to draw his orders on the 
General Treasurer in favor of such persons and for such 
sums as shall be certified to him by the State Board of Edu- 
cation, according to the provisions of this act. 

Section 4. This act shall take effect on the first day of 
January, 1908. 


The Judge and Tim. 


A new story about Judge Lindsey is going the 
rounds of the newspapers. It is a particularly sig- 
nificant one, and teachers may well heed the point 
of it. There are many Tims in the schools. 

Judge Lindsey, the famous ‘‘children’s judge” 
of Denver, does not believe that there are bad boys. 
“Boys do bad things,” he has been heard to say, 
‘‘but they aren’t really bad themselves. There is 
a lot of good in the worst of them, and we can 
usually find it if we try.” Perhaps of all the public 
men interested in the welfare of the so-called bad 
boy, he has been the most successful in finding the 
good he speaks of so optimistically. 

There are cases, however, that are baffling even 
to his patience. One of these was that of a thir- 
teen-year-old boy who was brought into the juvenile 
court on a charge of truancy. Tim was a bright 
looking little chap, and the judge expected that his 
kindly admonition would bear immediate results, 
but he was disappointed; for at the end of the fort- 
night, when Tim was ordered to bring his teacher’s 
report, in accordance with the system organized by 
Judge Lindsey, he presented a sad record of almost 
continual absences from school. 

“You must do better than this,” said the judge. 

‘Yes, sir,’ was the answer; but at the next re- 
port day there was no improvement. ‘Tim will 
stay out of school to work,” wrote the teacher. 

“Tim,”’ said Judge Lindsey, looking across the 
table where he always sits with cozy informality 
among the boys brought into court for varying 
degrees of delinquency, ‘‘don’t you know that if 
your mother was living she’d want you to go to 
school? Your aunt is good to you and gives youa 
home, and you don’t have to work. Now’s the 
time when you ought to be studying. You can 
work when you are a man.” 

‘‘My father’s a man, and he don’t work!”’ blurted 
out Tim. ‘‘He went off and left mother an’ me. 
I guess that’s what killed her.”” The boy gulped 
down a sob, and the judge said gently, “‘ Your 
mother wished you to be a good man, and you 
must begin by obeying the law and going to school.” 

Tim’s reports still continued to show absences 
from school, and to one report the teacher added 
her opinion that it was hopeless to try to keep Tim 
at his studies. Still the judge was not discouraged, 
and he spoke again to the boy, urging him to mend 
his ways, and was answered only by an almost 
sullen stolidity of expression which did not seem 
to promise well. But at the end of the next two 
weeks Tim appeared with a happy face and a much 
improved report card. 

He pulled a soiled and crumpled paper from his 
pocket and handed it to the judge. ‘‘I’m goin’ to 
remember all the things you told me and I’m goin’ 
to school regular, now I got that done,” he said, 
with some pride. Judge Lindsey examined the 
paper, which provd to be a receipted bill, and found 
that, little by little, Tim had paid $50 for a head- 
stone at his mother’s grave. 

‘““My boy, is that what you’ve been doing all 
these months?”’ 

“I wanted her to have a monument, judge.” 
Tim furtively wiped away the moisture in his eyes. 
‘‘She done a lot for me; that’s all I could do for 
her now.” ‘ 
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Mr. Charles M. Schwab, declares that he means 
to make the manual training schools which he has 
founded at Homestead, Pa., greater in size and scope 
than the Carnegie technical schools in Pittsburg. 





Since the institution of Arbor Day, 318,920 trees 
a been planted on school grounds in New York 
tate. 





The Vacant Lot Gardening Association is plan- 
ning to continue the work which it began last sum- 
mer. Vacant lot farms around New York were 
started on land lent by the Astors. Poor families 
were helped to move to this land, where they lived 
in rough shacks or tents. They were trained in 
agriculture and devoted themselves to cultivating 
the soil, with excellent results in most cases. 

Last year ninety gardeners started in at the hbe- 
ginning of the season. Only five per cent. failed 
to complete their work. In distributing the plots 
this year, preference will be given to those who did 
the best work last year. So far, a half acre plot has 
been the largest granted to any one family. More 
money and more land are hoped for, so that many 
more people may live comfortably as preducers on 
the outskirts of the city, instead of living as paurers 
in the slums. 





The New York World, in speaking of Ezra Cornell 
as one of the earliest of our millionaire college 
builders, gives an interesting list of industries 
whose by-products have been institutions of learn- 
ing. 

A brewer’s steaming malt had provided for 
Matthew Vassar a noble monument, and for women 
a home of the higher culture seven years before 
Cornell University was opened in 1868. There- 
after came the college of oatmeal, Buchtel, in 1870; 
of Standard Oil, Syracuse, the same year; of Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad shares, Johns Hopkins, 
in 1876; of Pacific Railroad and mining shares, 
Leland Stanford, in 1891, and in the same year a 
newer and vaster Standard Oil foundation in Chi- 
cago; of beef, Armour Institute, in 1895; of steel, 
the Carnegie Institutes in Washington and Pitts- 
burg, only yesterday as it were. 


Words of Gold. 


Here is a translation of what the German Em- 
peror spoke into a phonograph. The records are 
to be preserved in the National Museum and the 
Congressional Library at Washington, and at Har- 
vard. 

“To be strong in pain; not to desire what is 
unattainable or worthless; to be content with the 
day as it comes; to seek the good in everything, 
and to have joy in nature and in men, even as they 
are; for a thousand bitter hours to console one’s 
self with one that is beautiful, and in doing and 
putting forth effort always to give one’s best, even 
if it bring no thanks—he who learns that and can 
do that is a happy man, a free man, a proud man; 
his life will always be beautiful. 

““Whoso is mistrustful does a wrong to others 
and injures himself. 

“Tt is our duty to regard every man as good, so 
long as he does not prove to the contrary. 

“The world is so great and we men are so small; 
surely everything can not revolve about us alone. 

“Tf anything injures us, hurts us, who can know 
whether that is not necessary for the benefit of 
creation as a whole? 

“In everything in the world, be it good or other- 
wise, lives the great, wise will of the Almighty and 
Omniscient Creator; it is only that we small men 
lack the understanding to comprehend Him. 

‘* As everything is, so it must be in all the world; 
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and however it may be, the good is ever the will of 
the Creator.” 


Doing Things. 

The day is at hand when men and women must 
know how to do things; when they will be able to 
use their hands as skilfully as they can theorize 
with their minds, says the Salt Lake City News, and 
then quotes Dr. Hanus, of the Massachusetts Com- 
mission, to the following effect: 


“The industrial schools needed to-day to supple- ’ 


ment the existing public schools should receive 
pupils fourteen to fifteen years of age who declare 
their intention. to learn a trade, and would there- 
fore be parallel to the existing high schools, but 
independent of them. Such schools would offer a 
course of study covering four years. The first two 
years would comprise general shop instruction 
with related drawing, mathematics, natural science, 
the history of industry and commerce, shop and 
business English, and the reading of appropriate 
articles and books. 

“The last two years would give instruction 
for particular trades, and for each trade repre- 
sented, the drawing, mathematics, physics, chemis- 
try of that trade, the history of that trade, treated 
both as special history and as a branch of general 
history, civics treated as concretely as possible, 
and English as before.” 





The Jamestown Stamps. 


The new series of postage stamps commemorat- 
ing the three hundredth anniversary of the settle- 
ment of Jamestown, is in denominations of one, 
two, and five cents. They are slightly larger than 
the current stamps, and are printed in one color— 
green for the one-cent, red for the two-cent, and 
blue for the five-cent. They will be on sale during 
the life of the Exposition only. 

The Jamestown stamps form the fifth commemo- 
rative series issued by this Government. First 
came the Columbian stamps in 1893, comprising 
sixteen denominations, from one cent to five dollars, 
generally regarded as among the most beautiful 
stamps ever printed. The Omaha, or Trans- 
Mississippi, followed in 1898, with nine denomina- 
tions, from one cent to two dollars. Next appeared 
the Buffalo, or Pan-American series, famous be- 
cause of its two colors and “errors” with the 
central picture upside down, of which a copy of 
the four-cent stamp sells for about $300. This 
series was issued in 1901, and consisted only of the 
one, two, four, five, eight, and ten-cent denomina- 
tions. In 1904, the department issued the Louisiana 
Purchase, or St. Louis, stamps, still further reduc- 
ing the number of denominations to five—one, two, 
three, five, and ten cents. 


Educational Meetings. 


May 24—New England Association of School 
intendents, Boston Latin School, Boston. 

June 18, 19, 20—Kentucky Educational Association, 
Winchester. 

June 24-26—South Carolina State Teachers’ Association, 
Chick Springs. 

June 25-27—Ohio Teachers’ Association, Put-in-Bay. 

July 1-3—Oregon State Teachers’ Association, Western 
Division, Salem. Miss Aphia L. Dimick, president. 


July 1, 2, 3--American Institution of Instruction, “Montreal. | 
July 2, 3, 4—Pennsylvania State Educational Association, 


azz Supt. R. B. Teitrick, president, Brookville, 





Super- 


a. 
July 9-12--National Educational Association, Los Angeles, Cal. 
October 17-19—Vermont State Teachers’ Association, 


Burlington, Vt. 
October 17-19—Northwestern Iowa Teachers’ Association 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
December 26, 27, 28—Montana State Teachers’ Associa- 


tion, Missoula. 
December 31-January 1, 2, 3, ’08—Colorado State Teach- 


ers’ Association. 
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Commencements Good and Bad—A Symposium. 


Commencement. an Outworn Cere- 
monial. 
By WILBUR F. PUTNAM. 


The commencement, like certain ornamental 
features of dress, is the retention of an outworn 
custom, the maintenance of an inherited tradition. 
We keep it; we use it without knowing why, al- 
tho it commits us to absurdities at variance with 
our best ideas of use or fitness. It is an ancient 
heirloom that we bring out once a year. It kelongs 
to the category of spinning wheels, sedan chairs, 
and flint and steel. There is nothing in school that 
smacks more strongly of medievalism. It is a 
tradition of the university of the Middle Ages. It 
was never the best feature of education; it is now 
one of the worst. 

The Chicago Tribune advocates doing away with 
school commencements entirely. The expense is a 
hardship on the parents, especially the poorer ones. 
The function gives to the graduates an unhealthy 
prominence which they can not maintain. The 
thing emphasizes a completeness of the school 
course, an idea which is so absurd and vicious that 
it ought to be stamped out, valedictory, diploma, 
and all. Do away with commencement, its re- 
hearsals, its upsets, and its heart burnings, and run 
the school smoothly and regularly to its last minute 
of its last day and you will give the taxpayers better 
values for their money. 


Honesty Should be More Carefully 
Conserved. 
By HENRY A. BAKER. 


The trouble with the students’ program at com- 
mencement is that it is permeated with dishonesty. 
If the essays and speeches of the students were 
original, they would not interest the audience. It 
is not to be expected that the thoughts of schcol 
children on great subjects will be edifying to adults. 
Training in expression for four years in a high school 
course cannot produce the power of thinking on 
important matters sufficiently well to move a hall 
full of citizens. 

Both on the score of morals and of sound educa- 
tion some more honest and effective way of cele- 
brating the end of the school year should be devised. 





High School Commencement a Fake. 
By A GRAMMAR SCHOOL PRINCIPAL. 


Commencement is one of the delicious fakes of 
education still persisting after many years of ex- 
posure and ridicule: The member of the board of 
education, turning aside from his private business, 
is given a seat of honor on the graduating stage. 
He has a glimpse of the glitter and goes away to 
dilate on the remarkable music and oratory heard, 
the ability and scholarship displayed. 

The ordinary class teacher, seated in obscurity in 
the audience, is anything but dazzled by the view. 
She knows how the thing was made. She hears two- 
thirds of her own ideas and words as a part of the 
“original” essay unblushingly handed out by the 
sweet girl graduate; she sees her own gestures 
ornamenting her own oration presented as original 
by the boy speaker. 

To bring these few polished brilliants into the 
lime-light of commencement day what a host of 
boys and girls have been squeezed out of the school 
disheartened and discouraged by lessons too long 


and too hard for all but the exceptional youth to 
master! For the paltry few on the platform, 
paraded as successes, there are hundreds for whom 
the honors of scholarship bloom not, to whom 
school has been a dull drudgery, a bitter disap- 
pointment. 

The high school graduates from ten to twenty 
per cent. of those who took up itscourse. If any 
other institution paraded such meager success it 
would be a laughing stock of the people. There is 
no great call upon a high school to tend the bright 
students and weed out the dull. Nature would do 
that in any case. The test of a good school ought 
to be what it can do with the poor, the puny, the 
lazy, and the dull. Instead of striving to enrich 
our society by improving the conditions of this 
very large class of young people, the high school 
works just as hard as it can to get rid of these 
people and to turn them into society raw, ignorant, 
undisciplined, unproductive. We hear tco much 
about the survival of the fittest and too little about 
fitting to survive. 

I propose to you a commencement program with 
an effort to put some more honesty in it than you 
usually see. As usual, put the members of the board 
of education in prominent places, but have each one 
tell how much time he has spent during the year 
seeing actual class work done by the teachers of 
the system! Then let the principal tell how much 
the credit of the evening belongs to himself. The 
music master will then conduct a piece of singing, 
and will tell how many other classes he has inter- 
fered with to get ready for the show of the evening. 
Thereafter the youthful prodigies of oratory and 
composition will each call to the stage the teacher 
who rehearsed him, and at the close of the speech 
will pass over the flowers to her who earned them. 
When the eloquent gentleman who presents the 
diplomas delivers himself of the secrets of success of 
a lifetime to come, he will also tell how many 
failures the school has made since this graduating 
class entered; how many pupils the algebra teachers 
failed ‘each term, how many scholars. the Latin 
teacher drove out by dull teaching, how many 
children the English master was unable to interest. 

The commencement exercise is a festival of smug 
complacency; the school throws bouquets at itself. 
Rather we ought to see the high school in earnest- 
ness and humility voicing its own discontent at its 
meager success, apologizing to the public for the few 
returns it gives for support by all the taxpayers. 
We should hear it promising to bestir itself to 
attract more pupils and to hold them longer. 


It Should be an Occasion for E.duca- 
tional Inspiration. 
By CARLETON COLLINS. 


Soon all over the country the youngsters will be 
“commencing.” There will be glimmers of white 
dresses in the street at evening, the smell of ever- 
green and the scent of flowers in the air. The 
voice of the rehearsal will be heard in the land. 

Many fool-things persist in school. Some insti- 
tutions will rank their graduates according to their 
percentages of recitation. She who by the mys- 
terious arithmetic of class-books is counted. number 
one, whether she’ has a good voice and a gcod 
manner or not, will be selected to address the 
audience upon some subject about which her 
hearers know more than she does. The thing she. 
has done least during the year she will do at com- 
mencement. As she cannot do it alone, a teacher: 
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will rehearse her. When all is ready, that which is 
to be presented to the audience is almost entirely 
an. adventitious growth furnished by the teacher. 
In fact, the commencement emphasizes most what 
the school stands for least: viz., speaking and music. 

The old-fashioned commencement is now one of 
the worst parts of our educational system. Other 
primeval features have been overswept by modern 
thought and by common sense in school manage- 
ment, but the intellectual crazy-quilt is still in 
evidence on commencement night. 

The essays by the pupils are concerning all things 
and some others. The essayist is not a genius. 
Only such a one could get the nutritive and stimu- 
lating matter out of the theme and present it to 
the audience in ten minutes. Few persons of 
experience would be willing to attempt to make 
an address of ten minutes upon a play of Shakes- 
peare or the care of the Philippines, or on any of 
the usual commencement subjects, yet intellectual 
babes and sucklings are set at that which a wiser 
head would decline. 

The audience is not deceived. It accepts every 
composition as something moulded, corrected, re- 
vised, re-written, and rehearsed by a teacher. A 
purely original commencement production is as 
rare as pure whiskey. The idea that these pro- 
ductions show the work of the school is absurd. 
Four years of study may no more be displayed in 
ten minutes than the simpleton’s house could be 
conceived from looking at his sample brick. 

One absurdity of commencement is the per- 
sistence of the idea that it marks an important era 
in life. I was the same kind of boy on the morning 
of commencement day as I was the morning after. 
I knew this when I walked up to get my diploma 
and every one present knew it, yet they harped that 
old string that night as you will hear it harped 
next June: “Teachers, good bye. You have well 
equipped us for the work of life. Now we close our 
books and go out into the busy world.” What 
utter nonsense. Every one listening to these sweet 
words must know that the equipment for life by 
an ordinary high school is a matter of doubt to all 
except high school principals. If the institution 
has been properly conducted, its graduates will 
not speak of closing their books nor make an invid- 
ious comparison between an unbusy school and the 
busy world. 

“But,” says the defender of the good old way, 
“if our commencements are not good things, why 
will the people crowd our halls to the doors and sit 
thru a sweltering night to hear the programs?”’ 
Why will they? You know why. It is not a ques- 
tion whether the American papa, mamma, and 
relations will fill your halls to hear Lulu and Henry 
serve out the literary hoky-poky. The question is: 
Is this the best you can do? 

Instead of putting forth as public exhorters your 
graduates while they are still mushy, why not 
treat the audience to an earnest and convincing 
educational topic by a mature thinker, an effective 
speaker? Let him present and vivify ideals of life, 
purpose, and progress. Let the school thru 
him voice its aspirations for a service to the com- 
munity. Let him be a civic preacher, inspiring the 
people regardless of creeds and party toward the 
things for which schools are founded and main- 
tained. Let commencement be a revival of com- 
mon sense and high endeavor for principal and 
teachers; let it be for all who assemble and, thru 
published reports of it, for all who read, a re-entrance 
to the work of life with more intelligence, hope, 
and resolve. 

Were the time and thought now put on the fiddle- 
faddle of school exhibitions bent toward securing the 
presentation of living questions by men of brains, 


there would be some permanent contributions to 
educational progress at commencement time, where 
now there are a few flimsy artificial flowers. 


Commencement as a Joy and 
Delight. 


By WILLIAM MCANDREW. 


A commencement is a good deal like a wedding. 
The participants take it much more seriously than 
the spectators. The principal may have more 
authority in determining the form than the minister 
has, but if he thinks it is he the people come to see, 
he ought to send out a questionaire. I go to the 
wedding to see the bride and the maids of honor; 
so do you. 

The main thing about graduating exercises is the 
graduates. The people don’t want to hear long 
speeches on educational topics; they do not go to 
graduation exercises to hear long speeches on any 
topic; they want to see pretty young girls in white 
gowns, and fresh young boys dressed in their best; 
they want to hear the youthful voices speaking and 
singing; they want to clap their hands at them. 
So do you; so do I. Commencement day makes 
us all renew our youth. Nobody fools us with the 
teacher’s essay read by the girl with a tremor in 
her voice. We know those dear old periodic 
sentences. Did we not get them ourselves from 
Miss Smith in the Belltown Academy in ’78, and roll 
them out at the evergreen PALMA NON SINE PULVERE 
tacked up high at the other end of the hall? When 
Harold McGrath shall step to the front of the stage 
on the 23d of next June and with a dry voice and a 
how-did-I-come-here expression proceed to burst 
the trusts, do you think his audience would be 
better pleased even with Mr. Roosevelt on that 
particular occasion? Go to. Does not every man 
in that audience live once again his dear old youth 
in Harold McGrath, feeling again the shaking of the 
knees, the pinching of the collar, and the mysterious 
disappearances of all those sources of moisture that 
ordinarily: keep the tongue lubricated? The joy 
of commencement day lies deeper in the heart 
than any pedagogical ratiocination of yours or mine 
can reason away. They want it. They want the 
white dresses; they want the flowers, but most of 
all they want, not the distinguished speaker, but the 
boys and the girls, especially the girls. 

What to do? Schoolmaster-like shall we disre- 
gard the popular appetite and bring out a cold, 
chaste, intellectual service “abolishing in toto,” 
as a writer in the Educational Review recommends, 
“‘every idea of entertainment, diversion, display, or 
exhibition?” Shall we substitute “‘a public dis- 
cussion of educational subjects of current interest?” 
Do you really think it would bring your school 





closer to your people or arouse a deeper interest 


in education? 

Why not take the commencement spirit as you 
find it and use that as skilfully as you can, to 
advance the good things you stand for? The people 
want to see the children perform. Then use as 
many children as you can. Give them chorus 
singing; give them physical training; give them 
flag salutes; give them recitations, singly and in 
concert. : 

The most inspiring graduating exercises I ever 
saw were presented by twenty-eight bright teachers 
in New York last June. They employed over six 
hundred girls in the production. Every feature of 
school life was presented on the stage: algebra, 
cooking, geometry, physical training, typewriting, 
history, etc., one set of girls coming forward on the 
heels of another set without a moment’s hesitation, 
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so that in one hour, sitting in your seat, youhad gone 
thru the entire course of study of the school and 
had seen some work of every kind of class. The 
preparation of this program was as simple as it 
seems elaborate. A chairwoman designated the 
subjects and the girls to each of the sub-committees. 
“Think up a way to interest the audience for three 
minutes with geometry,” she said to one; to another, 
“Present chemistry in three minutes.’”’ Now you 
can see that the amount of rehearsal for an affair 
that is to last three minutes can not by any exercise 
of ingenuity be made irksome. My lady of the 
German and Madam of the French were working 
entirely independent of each other aind of every one. 
They called their girls together and said, ‘Think. 
Think of some bright way to suggest French to the 
audience on commencement night.” By and by 
one girl would have an idea; this would provoke 
another. They would try the different suggestions. 
At last they hit upon what they thought would go. 
Then they all had one rehearsal together about 
two weeks before the close of the term. The 
general manager, seeing the affair in its complete- 
ness, was able to make suggestions here and there. 
The only other rehearsal was a rapid one the day 
before the event, cutting out all except the opening 
and the closing of each of the twenty-eight parts. 
That was a great discovery. In fifteen minutes you 
can rehearse the whole thing if you make each 
group practice only its entrance and its exit. They 
can perfect the inner parts by themselves with 
their own leader, without keeping other people 
waiting. 

Well, as I remarked, I never saw more enjoyable 
or instructive exercises—the whole work of the 
school, presented by the living members of it, 
passed in review before the delighted audience. 
The stenographers came in with their typewriting 
machines on little tables; they took a letter, sealed, 
stamped, and mailed it. The history girls drew 
memory maps on blackboards. The drawing class 
opened their portfolios and held up specimens of 
the larger sketches done during the term; the 
demoiselles of the French section parley vooed in 
concert; the physics people brought portable 
laboratories with them and told us all about it. 
Some classes worked to music, as the cooks, the 
dressmakers, and the milliners, and, of course, the 
physical trainers; and some, as the language 
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sections, the mathematics, and the English, recited 
without it. 


Show work? Of course. The whole evening 
was a show. Why not? But as the Rev. James 
Roach said of it, it gave the visitors more correct 
impressions of the activities of the school than two 
weeks of oral or written description. Commence- 
ment is a festival. You may attack it with your 
kill-joy dignity and your modern pedagogical 
earnestness. You may banish the music and 
flowers and bridesmaids from your wedding and go 
with your two witnesses and your bride to the 
private office of the justice of the peace, thereby 
saving much money and trouble, but the bride’s 
friends and sisters will set you down a cad, and 
perhaps they’re right. Let the girls put on white. 
They look forward to commencement as a joyous 
event. You cynical survivor of a score of such 
ceremonies are no fit judge of the feelings of the 
schoolgirl who has never graduated once. To be 
the center of the stage facing a company of friendly 
souls, to be IT for once, may not be pedagogical, 
but it’s enjoyable.. Trouble enough coming to all 
of them later on! Let them look back to their last 
school day, the lights, the flowers, the music, the 
congratulations of friends with pleasant memories, 
as long as they live! 

The early Christian Fathers made many happy 
strokes of policy. When they found that certain 
heathen festivals could not be banished from the 
thoughts of the faithful, they adopted the ancient 
holidays and made them part of the church cere- 
monial. The yule log, the wassails, the dinner, 
the presents, the games, the tree of Christmas, all 
glorified by a finer spirit, are borrowed from the 
pagans. Why not accept, then, the traditional 
basis of commencement; a desire to see the children, 
an intention to rejoice? Why not accept these 
healthy and fundamental evidences of the public’s 
friendliness towards the school, and gratify them 
just as fully and as delightfully as the varied talents 
of your teachers and students suggest? Truly to 
make life more merry and more beautiful is no mean 
purpose to add to the functions of a school. Surely 
no more natural occasion to give this purpose exer- 
cise presents itself than 

Commencement day, Commencement day 
When all the world is bright. 





A Great School Man Goes Avisiting. 


' REPORT OF SUPT. J. M. GREENWOOD, OF KANSAS CITY, MO., ON SCHOOL VISITATION. 


Section 60 of the Rules and Regulations of the 
Board of Education of the School District of Kansas 
City, in defining one of the duties of the superin- 
tendent, reads as follows: ‘‘He shall keep himself 
and the Board constantly informed in regard to 
the school systems of other cities, their plans of 
organization, modes of government, methods of 
instruction, and such other matters as may assist 
the Board to legislate wisely for the highest interests 
of the schools of the district.” 

Having upon various occasions visited the schools 
in nearly all the large cities of the United States, 
I herein present for your consideration a_ brief 
sketch of a visitation that I made in the latter part 
of March and the first week of April. I set out to 
examine the plan of organization, basis of classifi- 
cation of pupils and methods of instruction em- 
ployed in the elementary and high schools in some 
of the smaller and a few of the larger cities in Ohio 
and Indiana. With this object in view, I visited 


Greenville and Piqua, in Ohio, and Richmond, in 
Indiana, as representative types of cities having 
from 6,000 to 25,000 inhabitants. These cities have 
modern buildings, spacious grounds, ornamented 
with trees and grass-plots, which produce a pleasing 
effect on the mind. 

In the schools I visited I was deeply impressed 
with the beautiful school spirit among the children 
and the teachers, and this influence was also strik- 
ingly displayed as one mingled with the children 
on the street. The instruction in the elementary 
schools and also in the high schools, was strong, 
vigorous, and healthy. But among these pupils 
one looked in vain for faces of children of foreign 
parentage. In Greenville, I found a class of twenty- 
four boys in the senior high school class at their 
recitation in cookery at 7:15 A. M., and yet the 
pupils of the high school would not get thru the 
day’s work till 2:45 P. M. The regular school work 
in Greenville and Piqua begins at 8:30 A. M., and 
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all classes in the elementary and high schools close 
at 11:30 A. M., and the afternoon session opens at 
1:15 and continues till 4 P. M. This seems to be 
the practice in most of the towns and cities in Ohio. 
It allows an intermission of one hour and three- 
quarters at noon, and the pupils and teachers have 
ample time to get their noon meal without bolting 
it down and then rushing back to school, while the 
few pupils who live too far away from school to go 
— for dinner, cause no annoyance at the noon 
our. 


The schools are in session the same number of 
minutes each day that we have in the elementary 
schools in Kansas City, and the pupils and teachers 
are more fresh and vigorous at the close of the 
afternoon session than in schools in which a short 
noon is given. In the high schools double sessions 
prevail, with the same intermission at noon as in 
the elementary schools, but the last recitation 
period is devoted to helping such pupils in their 
tudies as require special attention to maintain 
class-standing. As a result, few pupils fail in 
class-standing in any branches. 


I visited some of the schools in Dayton and 
Cincinnati, and in these two cities the same plan 
of helpfulness is pursued as in Greenville and Piqua. 
In passing, I will remark that in a system of schools 
in a large city in which the pupils represent many 
nationalities, courses of study have to be followed 
in detail much more closely than in city systems 
in which the school population is practically homo- 
geneous and speak the same language, and because 
of the homogeneity of the population in the smaller 
cities of the middle West, the conditions are regarded 
as being more favorable to rapid and substantial 
progress in the school work than in most large cities. 


In Dayton and Cincinnati the Boards of Educa- 
tion are struggling with the building problem as 
we are here. The question, as with us, assumes 
two phases, the erection of new buildings and the 
tearing down of old houses that are not adapted 
to school work, and the erection of new modern 
ones in their stead. Dayton is planning on what 
ought to be done, and Cincinnati has already 
ntered upon the work in earnest, and has now in 
*rocess of construction eight new buildings and 
one other now occupied. The city has entirely 
outgrown the old school-houses built forty or fifty 
years ago, and is now engaged in putting up new 
school-houses that will cost on an average about 
eight thousand dollars a room. In fact, the new 
building that I examined, the “Clifton Hill,’’ cost 
ten thousand dollars per room. It is a building of 
twenty-two rooms and of magnificent proportions. 
The Board of Education will erect a new high school 
building in place of the ‘Woodward High,” at a 
cost af seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
At present St. Louis has the best type of modern 
school-houses in the United States, and judging 
from what I saw in Cincinnati, I am confident that 
the new school-houses they are now building will 
be equal to, if not superior to those in St. Louis. 


It is hardly necessary to say anything in regard 
to the excellent work that has always been done in 
t he schools of Dayton and Cincinnati, or of what | 
saw during my recent visit to these two cities. They 
have always stood for honest; solid work, and at no 
time have the principals and teachers been carried 
off their feet by false educational ideals, or by short 
cuts to ephemeral triumphs. Ohio, like Missouri, 
is a conservative State, and prefers solid work to 
gaudy tinsel. 


After spending almost an entire week in the four 
cities mentioned in Ohio, visiting schools, question- 
ing pupils and classes in all the grades in the ele- 
mentary and in the high schools, conferring with the 
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superintendents, wide-awake, progressive men, 
mingling with the principals and teachers, and 
consulting with members of school boards, I next 
went to Richmond, Ind., and remained a day and 
a half, pursuing the same lines of investigation that 
I had followed in Ohio. Every opportunity was 
given me by the superintendent and his excellent 
corps of teachers to visit their schools as I had 
done in Ohio. I saw and questioned classes 
in all degrees of advancement. I studied closely 
and critically the spirit of the teachers ard the 
attitude of the pupils toward their teachers, and the 
subjects the pupils are required to study; how the 
pupils did work set for them to do; what they got 
out of their efforts and how much of it they made 
their own. I investigated the entire system as a 
whole in order to look at it as an organic structure, 
and I found it well balanced in all its parts. 


The Grouping of Upper Grade Pupils. 


In the schools of Richmond, as in the schools of 
Greenville and Piqua, also at Altoona, Pa., the 
upper grade pupils, instead of being scattered over 
town in small classes in the different schools, are 
grouped into a few school buildings, and each 
teacher of an upper grade has from thirty to forty 
pupils in her room in regular attendance. Their 
system of classification is pursued in many cities 
on account of financial reasons. This plan of 
distribution and consolidation has two merits,— 
it equalizes the classes and gives each upper grace 
teacher a full room of pupils instead of a thin room. 

By grouping the seventh grade pupils in our 
schools in certain districts, a very considerable 
saving in teaching economy, as well as in money, 
would be effected. This is suggested as a possible 
solution of the changing population problem, 
namely, when a school district becomes depopu- 
lated in part, that a certain number of rooms for 
seventh grade pupils be set aside exclusively for 
such pupils. It would be no more difficult for those 
in definite localities to attend such schools than to 
go to high school a year later. The grouping as 
indicated would release a very considerable force 
of good teachers who would be given work in other 
grades in which their services would be most helpful. 
Thin rooms are always expensive rooms, whether 
in high schools or elementary schools, and ought 
to be avoided. 


Departmental Instruction in Elementary Schools. 


In a large number of schools in Ohio, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, and some other sections of the 
United States, the departmental plan of teaching 
is employed in the grammar grades. The scheme 
is this: one teacher teaches all the arithmetic; 
another all the history; another all the reading, 
and so on thruout the entire elementary course. 


It occurs to me that a possible danger may exist 
in carrying out this system,—that of over-pressure 
on the pupils,_laying on too much work for them to 
do in each branch. Specialists are prone to look 
at educational matters from one viewpoint, and it 
is owing to this fact that danger of over-pressure is 
to be feared. Another element of weakness is that 
the pupils are tossed about entirely too much from 
teacher to teacher for character development. 
Time is not given to strengthen the qualities we 
designate as manliness in the boys and womanliness 
in the girls. In grouping the pupils, I am clearly 
of the opinion that it is a wise course for one teacher 
to have her pupils and teach them during the entire 
year as is now done in our elementary schcols. 
Such a plan would equalize the class work of the 
pupils, and the danger of over-pressure would te 
avoided. This levels up the work of the pupils 
without the danger of abnormal development. 
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A College and a Great University. 


While at Richmond, Ind., I visited Earlham 
College, which was founded about sixty years ago 
by the Society of Friends. This is one of the most 
noted smaller colleges of the West, and from its 
beginning, it has always offered the same educational 
advantages to young women and young men. 
One feels in this school the high spiritual atmos- 
phere that characterizes these people,—plain living 
and sturdy, straight thinking. There will never 
come a time, I hope, in the history of this country, 
when the small college will be absorbed, or merged, 
into some great college or university trust. The 
small colleges are America’s distinctive and best 
contribution to higher education. In no other 
country of the world are they paralleled. It is a 
remarkable fact, noteworthy in itself, that a very 
large number of America’s greatest men and women 
have been educated in the small colleges. In these 
schools the students come in daily contact with 
mature men and women, and imbibe much of 
their spirit, which is a positive educational uplift. 

At Valparaiso, Indiana. 


From Richmond I went across Indiana to Val- 
paraiso, near Chicago. Valparaiso is known thru- 
out the English speaking world because President 
H. B. Brown established a private normal school 
and college there more than thirty years ago, and 
it has grown into one of the great, unique educa- 
tional schools of this country. It isnow a university 
with a group of a dozen or more buildings, and three 
others nearly completed, and in addition the medical 
and dental schools in Chicago have more than four 
hundred students in attendance this year. Without 
a dollar of endowment, no State aid, under the 
management of one man who owns, controls, and 
directs this remarkable institution in which there 
are more than two hundred members in all the 
faculties, with a registration of more than 5,100 
students last year, and a total enrollment larger 


this year, it is no exaggeration of speech to speak . 


of it as the greatest school of its kind in this country. 

The president, a millionaire, possessing business 
talents of the highest order, as plain as a child, 
twice President Roosevelt’s energy, without his 
impulsiveness, with no door shut between him and 
the public, no ushers to admit students and visitors 
to his presence by card, he meets them face to 
face, notwithstanding all that he has to do every 
day. Each morning he hears a class of never less 
than eighty students recite in English grammar, and 
then, one evening each week, all the knotty questions 
in English grammar are brought forward and dis- 
posed of before an audience of five hundred or a 
thousand teachers. He never switches or side- 
steps in recitation, but he goes right ahead with 
what is on hand, and does it well. Thus he keeps 
in touch with young and vigorous minds. Here 
is a university in which the recitations begin at 
six in the morning and do not close till bed time, 
if students are not otherwise accommodated. Talk 
about a college or university spirit!!! It is here, 
everywhere, in every room; not only is President 
Brown and those men and women who have been 
associated with him full of the teaching spirit, but 
it is overflowing in every room that I visited. There 
is no sitting back in professorial dignity! No one 
can go there and spend two days without being 
impressed with the tremendous power of private 
initiative even in education. One picture will 
illustrate: Think of men and women enough to 
make two full regiments sitting down to tables in 
three large dining halls at the same hour for their 
noon meal, and then one gets some notion of this 
remarkable institution. With unerring judgment 
the entire corps of instructors has been chosen 
because they are true men and women and they can 
teach. Men and women not only eminent in 
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scholarship; but great teachers who teach with 
skill, tact, energy, and enthusiasm. What in other 
great colleges and universities is usually dull and as 
dry as parched stubblefields in August, here is 
fresh, buoyant, and full of life. But I pause!!! 
Summary of Suggestions Applicable to Kansas City. 

Firstly, I am clearly of the opinion that school- 
houses should be plain, substantialgbuildings, well 
lighted, ventilated, heated, good-sized rooms and 
halls, and that rooms costing $5,000 will answer 
the purpose in Kansas City admirably, and that 
the inside of school buildings should be more 
attractive and artistic than the outside. 

Secondly, That our rules ought to be amended 
so that our elementary schools would open at 
8:30 A. M., and the noon intermission be from 
11:30 A. M. to 1:15 P. M., and close with the after- 
noon session as we now have it. This would allow 
a rest of one hour and three-quarters at noon. In 
my opinion, it would be better for pupils and 
teachers. 

Thirdly, That the entire school district should be 
divided into groups in order that the seventh grade 
rooms used would be well filled with pupils, as a 
matter of classification and of economy in school 
administration. 

Fourthly, That a helping period should be set 
aside each day for the benefit of pupils attending 
high school, and that more time should be afforded 
high school pupils to prepare some of their more 
difficult lessons in the study halls of the high school 
buildings. 





“Thang Kew.” 


I have referred to the English “Thank you.” 
It is the most overworked phrase in use. In the 
first place they don’t say ‘‘Thank you”’ as we do 
in America, with a falling inflection. They throw 
it up in the air at you with a jerk. ‘Thang kew”’ 
expresses it phonetically, but no letters can express 
the little jerk of an inflection that they give to the 
“you.” There is not a spark of gratitude in it as 
it is used by servants and tradespeople. 

A maid brings you a cup of tea, and as she hands 
it to you she says ‘‘Thang kew.’”’ You meet one 
in the hall and you say ‘‘Good morning. It’s a 
pleasant day,” and she says “Thang kew.” 

I went into a shop on the Strand one day in 
order to be fleeced. Americans are fair game and, 
altho I talk in a very low tone of voice (on pur- 
pose) and avoid saying ‘‘caow” and “‘guess” they 
spot me for an American at once and proceed to 
do me. 

Massenger says it’s because I go without a waist- 
coat. When it’s hot weather in New York I go 
without a waistcoat (or vest, as I was brought up 
to call it), and why shouldn’t I do it here when 
it’s hot? But I suppose it does betray my nation- 
ality almost as much as the wearing of the Stars 
and Stripes would. 

I went into this haberdasher’s to buy an outing 
shirt. The shirt bought, the man said: 

“T have some Windsor ties that would interest 

ou.” 

“T have all I need.” 

“Thang kew. Carn’t I show you some ’angker- 
chiefs?” 

“Not any handkerchiefs to-day.” 

“Thang kew.” 

No more emotion in his thanks than a professional 
ingrate would display. I verily believe that if I 
had given way to irritation at his reiterated phrase 
and had said, ‘“‘I’ll push your face in,” he would 
have said, ‘“‘Thang kew,” as he proceeded to show 
me something else I did not want to buy. 

{From CHAS. BATTELL Loomis, “‘A Bath in an 
English Tub.” A. S. Barnes & Co.; Publishers.] 
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Dr. Haney on Our Elementary Art Teaching. 


Some of the many interesting phases of hand- 
work done in the New York City schools have 
been from time to time described in THE JOURNAL. 
Teachers in the European schools, too, have now be- 
come interested in this work. 

The exhibition of designs sent by the city schools 
to the Second International Congress of Drawing 
Teachers, held at Berne, Switzerland, in 1894, 
served to excite many inquiries. Dr. George Ker- 

‘nsteiner, superintendent of schools in Munich, 

* the exhibition in his recent book on 
die “erman schools. He was especially 
attracteu .. esigns, and said in his review: 
“‘T desired very - uch to have been able to place 
this work before all of our German drawing and 
manual training teachers to open their eyes to the 
poverty in the spiritual and artistic conception in 
their own teaching. The models on exhibition were 
thoroly characteristic of the nature and possibility 
of child work, and I should have liked to take the 
exhibition with me all over Germany.” 

Dr. Kerchensteiner’s book has only recently been 
published, and copies of it had scarcely reached this 
country before there also came a request from 
Munich that some work similar to that sent to 
Berne, might be sent on to Dr. Kerchensteiner, to 
be used in illustrating lectures he is now giving to 
secure the general development of elementary 
manual work thruout Germany. Dr. William H. 
Maxwell, city superintendent of schools, requested 
Dr. Haney, director of art and manual training in 
Manhattan and the Bronx, to forward the desired 
work to Munich. This has been done. 

At the time the exhibition was forwarded, Dr. 
Haney was approached by a representative of 
THE JOURNAL, and questioned in regard to the 
particular interest now being shown by foreign 
teachers in our school work: “This interest,” he 
said, “‘is only a resultant of the visits of a large 
number of foreign teachers at the time and since 
the St. Louis Exposition. Many of these teachers 
have said they found the elementary art teaching 
thru the country to be one of the most suggestive 
and helpful phases of school work that came to 
their attention. 

“This request of Dr. Kerchensteiner is only one of 
a large number of requests that we have received 
from different school authorities. Only yesterday 
I had two such requests: one from Hungary and 
one from the Argentine Republic. In the letter 
from Hungary, the president of the Teachers’ 
Association of Hungary says, ‘To America we owe 
the reform in the teaching of drawing. Recog- 
nition of this is credited to it everywhere. We 
cannot afford to overlook in our exhibition, the 
home of reform—America. It seems to us that 
original drawings by your public school boys and 
girls illustrative of your course, would be particu- 
larly helpful to us.’ 

“Tt is unfortunate,” continued Dr. Haney, “that 
we cannot respond to all of the requests we have 
received. Particularly are we hampered in supply- 
ing work in construction and design, as one of our 
guiding principles is that the work done by the 
child shall remain his property. This makes 
it difficult to collect any great number of models. 
In any event we shall hope to send a few illustrative 
examples to our friends in the Far East and South. 

“What in particular are the significant elements 
in the American Elementary Art Training?” Dr. 
Haney was asked. ‘“‘The answer to that ques- 
tion,”’ said he, ‘is difficult to put intoa word. The 
art teaching of our public elementary schools 
dates back little more than a generation, but 
within that time it has seen great changes in both 





its methods and its aims. The subjects of drawing 
and design, when introduced, were taught formally. 
The copybook and its drills played an important part 
in every lesson, while the actual model was seldom 
seen by the young pupil. Color was then but little 
used and nothing like its careful study was attempted, 
while such designs as were taught laid emphasis 
rather on principles than on practice. 

‘*The present teaching is of very different charac- 
ter. The copy-book has disappeared and models 
galore have come into the class-room. Color is 
used on every hand, in chalk, in crayon, and with 
brush. Even the little child now takes his design 
for use, and instead of planning endless borders and 
rosettes, devises simple schemes of decoration for 
his copy-book and school portfolio, or works out 
gay Indian patterns for illustration of his story of 
Hiawatha. 

‘As our teaching has progressed it has developed 
a two-fold aim. lt seeks to give taste and with 
it skill. That which we call taste is critical judg- 
ment developed thru repeated discrimination, and 
it is the belief of art teachers that this judgment 
may be cultivated. Taste, in other words, may 
be taught. Not all will develop good judgment, 
nor will all become skilful craftsmen, but all will 
be helped. Every pupil will have his ideas of what 
makes for excellence in form, pattern, and color, 
aided by his efforts to make fine lines and good 
arrangements, and every one will be given some 
knowledge of drawing which will later serve him in 
excellent stead in any trade or profession he may 
enter. 

“Our art teaching began as a subject little related 
to the constructive or so-called manual work of 
the grades. By degrees art and manual training 
have come together so that now each teacher of 
art is something of a craftsman, and each teacher 
of constructive work is a teacher of color and 
design. Lessons in which the pupils are asked to 
choose between good colors and poor, between lines 
strong and weak, between forms fine and ugly, are 
daily being given the country over in thousands 
of class-rooms. As lessons, they deal with an art 
practical and not theoretic. The children are 
being taught to do things, not merely to talk about 
them, to study forms and model them—to search 
out the beauty of leaves and flowers and draw 
them, to make some needed box, case, or book 
cover, and decorate it with a pattern and color 
scheme of their.own devising. 

“Our former teaching called for much in the way 
of imitation, our present work calls for much in 
the way of creative effort. A continuous appeal 
is made to induce each pupil to show what he 
himself can do. Individuality is emphasized and 
invention encouraged. The schools cannot make 
artists, but they are most careful to see that they 
do not by rigid and formal practice discourage or 
mislead the talented. Our former teaching was 
mechanical, the teaching of to-day is far more free. 
Technique is taught, but it is taught at the proper 
time and in the proper way. The time comes when 
the child experiences a real need for skill of hand, 
and the way is made plain when he sees his practice 
work as a needed preparation for the solving of 
the problem he has before him. An appreciative 
eye, a vision sense, a skilful hand; these are the 
things elementary art teaching tries to give. 

‘Appreciation is also promoted thru the study of 
fine pictures, presented both in the form of small 
prints and in larger works. The smaller picture: 
the children often collect for themselves, the large 
are hung upon the school walls, for part of the creer 
that the art teacher preaches is a beautiful schoo’ 
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room. That the child may come to love the beau- 
tiful he must constantly be surrounded by it. The 
well decorated school, be it never so simple, con- 
stantly but unobtrusively teaches this lesson. 

“That the efforts made in this teaching are 
meeting with success may be seen in hundreds of 
cities, where children can show illustrations of 
their varied lessons in reading and nature study, 
can show drawings from toys, from vase forms, from 
leaves and flowers, besides woven mats, baskets, 
stenciled patterns, and other work in a dozen of 
the minor crafts. 

“Art, it has been said, is but pleasure in labor. If 
this be true then the spirit of Art pervades these 
rooms where children vie with each other in pro- 
ducing well constructed drawings, and beautiful 
designs. This spirit pulsates with a virile and 
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increasing force. It is of but a few years, but yet 
full of promise. To it the nation must in time 
owe much, for there continually passes from the 
schools into the world a great army with eyes trained 
to see beauty and fingers skilled in the deft use of 
the pencil, brush, and keen edged tool. Upon 
these children and the children of these children 
must depend our future standing in the artistic 
world. A few artists do not make an artistic people. 
It is the elementary training of the schools which 
alone can develop an artistic consciousness in a 
nation. Only when such training is early and 
continuously given can it be said, as it is the hope 
that in time it will come to be said of us, ‘They are 
a people of keen artistic sense and judgment, and 
they are a people loving beauty, they are a people 
of good taste.’ ” 





Austrian Technical Schools. 


PRACTICAL WORK OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION FOR THE MANY TRADES. 


Special Agent A. B. Butman, of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, reports that, to supply 
the needs of its population in industrial instruction, 
Austria has evolved a comprehensive system of 
primary and higher education, which is under the 
combined supervision of the ministries of instruc- 
tion and commerce, and of which the following is 
an account: 

These schools have justly enjoyed a good reputa- 
tion among other nations, even serving as models 
for similar institutions in some countries. The 
inception of Austrian industrial education was in 
1872, the first period of development lasting until 
1884. The second period continued until 1897, 
while the most important development has occurred 
since that year, the Austrian Government deeming 
it imperative to employ the most efficient means, 
owing to the industrial progress of the world, in 
order to maintain competition with foreign coun- 
tries. The main underlying purpose of the present 
method is to endeavor to form a close connection 
and interdependence between school and practice, 
and is contained in the following school types: 

First. Schools which give complete instruction 
in a certain trade. 

Second. Schools in which tradesmen may obtain 
further instruction in their special trade. 

Third. Schools giving preparatory instruction. 

Seven Classes of Technical Schools. 


I am told that after these twenty-five years’ 
experience in industrial education the best result 
may be said to have been attained by those schools 
requiring as one of the terms of admission some 
years’ previous practice in workshops, such pupils 
forming the most promising material and proving 
the more eager students. The school types pre- 
viously mentioned may be divided as follows: 

First. Central institutions of industrial educa- 
tion with higher aims, as the Austrian Museum for 
Art and Industry, Industrial Art School, the Tech- 
nological Trade Museum; Institution for the Gra- 
phie Arts, Central Lace Course, and Art Embroid- 
ery School. These in Vienna, with the Techno- 
logical Museum at Prague, are all State institutions, 
having an attendance in 1906 of 2,435 pupils. 

Second. State trade schools, established for the 
purpose of furnishing general technical education 
in industrial arts and the trades. While these 
schools are not entirely uniform, the course of 
instruction in each fills four years, and would-be 
pupils must have passed a period of eight years in 
the public schools. Graduates on leaving these 
trade schools may become building contractors, 
independent tradesmen in any of the industrial 
arts, managers of industrial undertakings, etc. 


There are at present twenty-one schools of this 
type in Austria, having an attendance of 12,566 
pupils. 

Third. Special schools for the building trades 
to afford further instruction to journeymen car- 
penters, etc. These are a comparatively new de- 
parture, and thus far eminently successful in the 
two institutions already opened, with an attendance 
of 609 pupils. 

Fourth. Special schools for specific trades. Many 
of these schools have been established with a view 
to meeting the particular needs of their respective 
localities, and at the present time there exist of 
this type eighty-two State schools attended by 
10,382 pupils and seventy-five schools. subsidized 
by the State. 

Fifth. Schools for the handicraftsmen. Of these 
institutions in Austria, six are maintained by the 
State, where instruction is given to 2,222 pupils, 
and five are subsidized. 

Sixth. Special schools for industrial drawing, of 
which there are four in the Empire. 

Seventh. General schools for further instruction 
in the trades and in drawing. These include in- 
stances where the course is annexed to the public 
school. Altogether they number 1,000 schools, 
attended by 130,000 pupils. The schools are usually 
subsidized by the State and for the most part sup- 
ported by the municipalities. 

Success of the Vienna Institution. 


The Technological Trade Museum, of Vienna, is 


‘one of the most important institutions for indus- 


trial education in Austria. The departments com- 
prise those for instruction in the chemical trades, 
including dyeing, food chemistry, and analysis for 
instruction in the metal and electro-technical trades, 
etc. The metal-trade department consists of a 
lower and a higher grade. All pupils seeking ad- 
mission must have reached the age of fourteen years, 
passed the examinations of the public school, and 
be considered physically fit. Such pupils are 
accepted on two months’ probation. The instruc- 
tion covers matters of general education and _ all 
things treated of in the metal industry—. e., lan- 
guage, mathematics (arithmetic, geometry, algebra, 
trigonometry, etc.), free-hand drawing, physics, 
mechanics, mechanical technology of metals, gen- 
eral chemistry (organic and inorganic), trade hygiene 
and general practice in workshops. The course for 
the lower grade is concluded in four years, that of 
the higher grade for more advanced study necessi- 
tating attendance for an additional two years. The 
formal entrance fee is four kronen (krone, 20.3 cents), 
the cost for one year for Austrian youths 240 kro- 
nen, and for those of other nationality 340 kronen. 
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Other Branches of Instruction. 


Very much is done by the ministries of instruc- 
tion and commerce: in the way of advancing the 
trades and handicrafts, all means at their disposal 
being employed to assist the smaller tradesmen in 
withstanding the onslaught of the great manufac- 
turing industries. This initiative is followed up 
by the different provincial authorities. In the 
Technological Trade Museum at Vienna is also a 
department or school established by the ministry 
of commerce for furthering its endeavors toward 
the promotion of the trades. Instruction is given 
in woodworking, metal working, chemical trades, 
plumbing, carpentry and joining, shoemaking, dress- 
making, and tailoring, etc. Tuition is here abso- 
lutely free, and in addition, for those pupils coming 
from outlying districts, scholarships are provided 
sufficient in amount to defray all necessary living 
and traveling expenses. 

Most important and interesting are the. small 
model shops connected with the school in operation, 
with their necessary attendant foremen and man- 
agers, while practical instruction is given in the 
several trades. The cost of instaling the model 
shops has been as follows: Shoemakers’, 23,276 
kronen; tailors’, 7,985 kronen; joiners’, 26,444 
kronen; carpenters’, 6,796 kronen; locksmiths’, 
ete., 38,556 kronen; galvano technical, 15,469 
kronen, and electric installation, 17,000 kronen. 

Exhibitions of the products of students’ labor 
are held from time to time. 


Students are Aided Financiclly. 


The shoemaker’s course may be completed in 
six weeks and includes anatomy of the feet, meas- 
ure taking, cutting, computing, etc. The Govern- 
ment allows scholarships for master shoemakers 
to the amount of 120 kronen, and for journeyman 
shoemakers to the amount of 100 kronen. At the 
beginning of the present year 975 persons in sixty 
courses had been instructed in these model shops. 
Six weeks are likewise devoted to the course in 
tailoring, and the same amount is allowed for 
scholarships as mentioned for shoemakers. Fifty- 
three courses have already been completed, in 
which 852 pupils received instruction. The joiner’s 
course occupies eight weeks, during which time a 
knowledge of the scientific treatment of woods is 
taught. The allowed scholarships in this course 
are for Vienna master workmen 160 kronen, for 
Vienna journeymen 140 kronen. Thus all parti- 
cipants unable to provide their living expenses 
during the term of study are supported by stipends, 
while to those living outside Vienna the reimburse- 
ment or scholarship is for master workmen 270 
kronen, and for journeymen 190 kronen, thus mak- 
ing provision for traveling expenses. The grad- 
uates of the thirty-eight courses already completed 
number 505. 

Graduates of the carpenter’s course, which oc- 
cupies twelve weeks, are qualified for the position 
of foreman. These number 293, twenty courses 
having been given. The students entering upon 
this course are usually master workmen, to whom 
the Government allows a scholarship to residents 
of Vienna amounting to 200 kronen, and to non- 
residents 240 kronen. The course of locksmiths 
and tool makers is eight weeks. Twenty-five 
courses have been taken, and 300 pupils graduated. 
The same amounts are granted for scholarships as 
in the joiner’s course. 

In galvano technical instruction nine courses 
have already been completed, with a graduate list 
numbering 101 pupils. Viennese receive a scholar- 
ship of 160 kronen, others 200 kronen. 

Legal instruction pertaining to the respective 
courses is given in every case. Since the opening 
of this institution 3,026 artisans have been given 
instruction in 205 courses pertaining to their indi- 
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vidual trades, the amount of whose subsidies has 
reached 400,000 kronen. The Government also 
maintains teachers who travel regularly in the pro- 
vinces giving similar instruction to natives in 
remote country towns. It was observed that many 
products of American origin were used in the equip- 
ment of these model shops. These mechanisms 
from the United States were highly commended. 


Jamestown Exposition Opens. 


The Jamestown,Exposition in honor of the three 
hundredth anniversary of the landing of the first 
English immigrants was duly opened on April 26. 
Many distinguished people, including the President 
of the United States and representatives of foreign 
nations, were present. The weather was fine. 

The President’s quick action prevented a panic. 
Thousands of spectators, pressing eagerly against 
the guard ropes around the grand stand were en- 
dangered by those pressing forward in the rear. 
The civil guards seemed likely to be swept from 
their posts. With the agility of a schoolboy the 
President jumped on the table which had been 
placed in the speakers’ balcony and, waving his 
arms, cried out to the men of Virginia to live up 
to their traditions of gallantry and cease the push- 
ing and crowding which were threatening the lives 
of the women and children in the assemblage, a 
throng which all but blocked the big grass-covered 
plaza known as Lee’s Parade. The crowd heeded 
the President’s warning at once. 

The President made his address from the top of 
a somewhat shaky table. In spite of this unsteady 
platform, he made a characteristic and vigorous 
address. He was frequently interrupted by cheering. 

The Fleet Illuminated. 


In the evening, Hampton Roads blazed with the 
lights of the men of war. The vessels of the Amer- 
ican fleet were completely outlined in incandescent 
bulbs. Military masts and turrets were strung 
with lanterns, and in bold letters across the bridge 
the name of the vessel burned. A brilliant moon 
shone over the water and added vastly to the beauty 
of the scene. The vessels of the visiting fleets were 
also gorgeously arrayed, some of the designs being 
decidedly novel and interesting. The searchlight 
drills were watched with wonder by those on shore, 
and with unstinted admiration by American officers 
and sailors. 

Fine Weather for the Opening. 


Altho the heat became somewhat intense in the 
course of the afternoon, it was tempered by a strong 
breeze from the sea. 

The ceremonies began with the firing of the three- 
century salute. Soon after, the boom of cannon 
across Hampton Roads signaled the review by the 
President of the most formidable international 
fleet of warships which the world has seen for many 
years. On board the Mayflower, the President, 
with a few special guests, was greeted by a salute 
of twenty-one guns from each of the vessels. As 
he steamed along the lane of visiting men-of-war 
and cruisers, he was saluted one after another by 
every vessel at anchor in the Roads. 

When his yacht had anchored in the very midst 
of the naval vessels, the President received on 
board the flag and commanding officers of the 
squadron fleet and the flag officers of the home 
squadrons. Among the foreigners who called were 
Admiral Sir George Neville, commanding the British 
cruiser squadron; Commodore von Hoff, com- 
manding the German cruisers; Commodore Her- 
mann von Plescott, commanding the Austrians, 
and the officers of the Argentine ship Sarmiento. 
For each of the visitors the President had a cordial 
word of greeting, expressing his pleasure in meeting 
them in home waters. 
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Public Opinion Concerning Education 


As Reflected in the Newspapers. 





English in the Public Schools. 


[New York Sun.] 

Why do the public school children of New Yo 
speak and write such wretched English? Sinc> 
January 1 the teachers employed by the city have 
been answering this question, unconsciously but 
none the less completely, in the letters they have 
been sending to the newspapers. These communi- 
cations have revealed the fact that many of the 
instructors in the employ of the department of edu- 
cation are themselves grossly ignorant of the first 
principles of composition and careless in their use 
of words. 

Of the several hundreds of letters from teachers 
received by the Sun, very many have been unfit for 
publication without being practically rewritten. 
In some cases it has been actually impossible to 
find out what the writers were trying to say. Whole 
pages of manuscript have been absolutely meaning- 
less. Dozens, if not scores, of teachers have sent 
to this paper communications which a_ properly 
instructed child of ten would blush to own. The 
letters of this description have been so numerous 
as to make us wonder if the majority of teachers, 
men and women, regard the accepted rules of 
capitalization and punctuation and grammatical 
construction as oppressive, to be resisted at any cost. 

From such instructors a child cannot learn the 
English language. Undoubtedly the carelessness 
and ignorance displayed in these letters is shown 
by their authors in conversation in the class-rooms 
and outside. How can the pupils acquire anything 
else than bad forms of English? If their parents 
try to teach them, the effect of correct precept 
must be neutralized by the example of the teacher, 
whose authority in these subjects is not likely to 
be disputed. What wonder, then, that many of 
the youngsters make a sad mess of their native or 
adopted tongue? 

What shall be done? The Board of Education 
must know what the conditions are. If it does not 
know, an investigating committee need not go far 
to find the truth. The subject is almost as impor- 
tant as the teaching of music or the instruction of 
the young in paper basket making. 


Too Many for One Teacher. 


{New Haven Journal-Courier.] 

[t has long been known to good teachers that 
they can’t do good teaching with too many pupils 
in a room, and it is therefore encouraging to them 
and to all interested in good teaching that the evil 
of too many pupils for one teacher is being generally 
perceived, and that some attempt is being made 
to mitigate it. Thus an order passed by the Boston 
School Committee provides for the gradual reduc- 
tion in the number of pupils assigned to teachers in 
elementary school districts. This follows a show- 
ing made that the actual number of pupils per 
teacher in the Boston schools is the highest in the 
country. By rule, the maximum number of pupils 
to a teacher is fifty in Boston, New York, and St. 
Louis (as to upper grades), but the actual average 
number in New York is forty-three, St. Louis forty- 
five, and Boston 49.7. As Boston has been sup- 
posed to be truly and efficiently educational, it is 
no wonder that she doesn’t like to have the reputa- 
tion of having the most pupils per teacher. Of 
course there are too many everywhere, except, 
perhaps, in some of the country district schools. 
Twenty-five are enough for a teacher to take care 


of, but lack of room and money in city school sys- 
tems forbids, and will for a long time forbid, hav- 
ing the righ tarrangement in this important matter. 


How Far Shall Free Schools Go? 


[Boston Transcript.] 

The question of giving free eyeglasses to the pupils 
of the New York public schools who need them 
and have them not is one which is dividing the 
camps of educators and philanthropists in the 
metropolis. The superintendent of these schools 
is very urgent that such a policy shall be adopted 
and he has some strong supporters in educational 
circles, among them the New York School Journal, 
which in its current issue takes up the cudgel vig- 
orously in behalf of the proposal. It declares that 
“there are fundamental principles involved in the 
question. It is the duty of the common school to 
strive to equalize as much as possible the educa- 
tional opportunities of the children. The school 
seeks to correct the evils and inequalities which 
society has developed so far as lies in its power.” 

These are truths which are almost self-evident, 
and yet they do not seem to settle this immediate 
question. If the school or the city is to correct 
the evils of inequality which society has developed, 
where is it going to stop—or, rather, where should 
it logically begin? What is one of the first of these 
inequalities so far as it affects the child? Is it not 
the home surroundings in the less fortunate cases? 
Is it not, then, the city’s business to bring the chil- 
dren out of the dark, disease-tainted and congested 
dwellings, into the light of heaven and the un- 
poisoned air of well-ventilated houses and open 
spaces? Something of that sort needs to be done, 
not as a distant ideal, but as an initial step, pro- 
vided the plea for free eyeglasses is logical. The 
School Journal is, however, consistent with its 
postulate, at least to a certain extent. It says: 
“The charity workers will be even more shocked 
than they are at present when they learn that the 
supplying of free breakfasts and even free clothing 
to needy children is not outside the scope of the 
common school.” : 

It is taken for granted that nobody any longer 
challenges the propriety of free text-books. The 
Journal notes some exceptions to this policy in 
cities and towns of New York, but it somewhat 
dogmatically asserts that “no sensible person has 
yet arisen who can honestly defend these excep- 
tions.”. Let us see to what extent this demand 
has developed. We have free text-bcoks. The 
agitation is now free eyeglasses, free breakfasts, 
and free clothing to all who need them. But that 
by no means exhausts the inequalities “which 
society has developed.” The Journal calls fool- 
ishness of speech this comment of Jacob Riis upon 
the eyeglass question: ‘‘Why not go further and 
give the children watches?”’ But that question is 
perfectly logical. The inequalities that society has 
developed not only prevent many of these children 
from having watches, but even deprive the homes 
from which they come of all the common means of 
measuring time. How are they to know when to 
go to school? If the State or city is to step in for 
the correction of a few of these inequalities, why 
should it not by the same token undertake to cor- 
rect them all? That, we believe, is the goal of 
socialism, and The School Journal's propaganda 
seems to be headed for it about as straight as any 
that has lately come to our notice. 
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The Stand Taken by the Colleges. 


[Springfield (Mass.), Republican.] 

The colleges in Massachusetts have contributed 
largely to the advantages and glory of the State, 
and thru the gifts of private citizens—very occasion- 
ally reinforced by a small amount of aid from the 
State—have saved the commonwealth from having 
to support its own institutions in the higher branches 
of education. Having been so benefited, it is clear 
that Massachusetts owes special consideration to 
her colleges. It is right and wise in the broad 
point of view to favor them a good deal in the way 
of taxation. Such has been the policy of the past, 
and no sufficient reason exists for changing it. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that the 
representatives of these institutions, under the lead 
of President Eliot, have decided to make an em- 
phatic stand against the movement which would 
open the way to changing the practice of the State. 
It is strongly held that if houses occupied by college 
professors, but owned by the colleges, should be 
taxed, there would be no rest on the part of those 
who believe in taxing such institutions until other 
property should be included, and in the end an 
onerous and most hampering burden be created 
that must seriously cripple the colleges. The 
amount of advantage involved in the proposed 
change to any city or town would be small in the 
first instance, and therefore the disposition to 
increase it would grow naturally and rapidly. The 
college people make their stand at the point where 
it is proposed to drive the entering wedge. 

There is power in the proposition that nothing 
should be permitted to “‘imperil the confidence of 
the American public in the permanence of the 
Massachusetts policy of promoting education, re- 
ligion, and charity by encouraging endowments 
and exempting them from taxation.” It is to be 
kept in mind that our colleges appeal far beyond 
the borders of the State. In many cases their 
largest benefactors are resident elsewhere, and it 
would act as a positive discouragement to such 
giving if these endowments were to be subjected 
to taxation. Every gift which comes from outside 
the commonwealth helps to enlarge our educational 
facilities and to benefit our people in widely in- 
creasing measure. Let it get abroad that the State 
is disposed to deal ungenerously by such gifts, and 
we shall have done a good deal to stop the flow 
of them. 

The benefit which comes to any community which 
possesses a college is not easily overestimated. Its 
presence has a tendency to add to the value of local 
property in a degree out of all proportion to the 
little gain that would come out of the measure of 
taxation that is now being so emphatically chal- 
lenged by the colleges. From the large point of 
view the public interest is on the side of the pro- 
testants, and the stand taken by the colleges is to 
be respected on the practical side, let alone the 
higher considerations involved. 


OP 
The Change at Johns Hopkins. 


[Milwaukee Free Press.] 

One is not necessarily opposed to the higher edu- 
cation of women or even to co-education in order 
to mistrust the change just decreed by the trustees 
of Johns Hopkins University in the admission of 
women to graduate courses. That some justifica- 
tion for reluctance exists may be read in the con- 
flict of sentiment between the trustees, who made 
this decision, and the faculty and Johns Hopkins 
Club (made up of alumni) who are opposed to it. 
And their feeling is not to be wondered at. Under 
the conditions that have thus far prevailed, the 
results have been so eminently satisfactory that 
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the conservative would hesitate to introduce any 
innovation. Then, too, uniformity of method among 
the various institutions is by no means to be de- 
sired; a fair trial of divers plans is far preferable. 
Johns Hopkins alone stood for what it must be ad- 
mitted was a rational idea, that of keeping the 
sexes apart until the period of adolescent suscepti- 
bility was passed, and then admitting both freely 
on a basis of pure scholarship to post-graduate 
courses. This ensured a body of picked women, 
sufficiently in earnest to profit by Johns Hopkins’s 
unusual privileges. To many firm believers in the 
highest privileges for women this appeared conces- 
sion enough and better for the ultimate standing of 
the university than a more liberal policy. It was 
post-graduate work that was Johns Hopkins’s 
specialty, with liberal inducements offered for 
original work on the part of professors and post- 
graduates, and any change is to be regretted which 
threatens the prestige already acquired. 

Of late the trend has appeared to be in quite the 
other direction. Radcliffe and Barnard, while 
offering to women the superior facilities of two great 
universities, separate them scrupulously from the 
male undergraduate body, while at Chicago, started 
on the free-for-all plan with a total absence of dis- 
crimination, segregation has recently been intro- 
duced, and this under the rule of so experienced an 
educator as the late President Harper. It is a pity 
that the only institution pursuing precisely that 
modification of co-education that has the Johns 
Hopkins plan should not move forward along its 
chosen lines instead of dropping an interesting ex- 
periment to copy methods sure to be worked out 
elsewhere. It would have been more in accord 
with the reputation for unique scholarship which 
Johns Hopkins proposed for itself to stand by its 
own methods successfully put in practice for a 
term of years. 

BP 


Eye Strain and Type. 
[R. T. Wittramson, Indian Journal of Education.] 

One important factor in the causation of this 
injurious eye strain is the bad type of many school 
books, and it is very desirable that more attention 
should be devoted to this subject by those who have 
the supervision of the education of school children 
and college students. A small, bad type in school 
books and college text-books not only causes eye 
strain and tends to produce myopia, but also, owing 
to the eye strain caused by reading such a type, 
there is often difficulty in concentrating the atten- 
tion on the subject of study and diminished inter- 
est in it. For these and other reasons it is most 
important that the type of school books and college 
text-books should be tested, as is done in some 
European towns, and when it is found to be defec- 
tive an endeavor should be made to obtain books 
printed in a satisfactory type. Of course, it would 
be absurd to choose books for study simply on the 
merits of the type; but when the type of any de- 
sirable book is found to be defective, if the authori- 
ties of the school in which it is used strongly urged 
the publishers to print the work in a satisfactory 
type, there is little doubt that this would be done, 
especially if the school authorities clearly intimated 
that the use of the work would be discontinued if 
the type were not improved. 

CEP 


Books Received During the Week. 


Buckwalter, Geoffrey.—Tur Tuirp Reaper. Parker P. 
Simmons, Publisher. 

Hart, Albert Bushnell, and Channing, Edward.—Ame_nrt- 
c«n History LearLets; THe Founpina or JAMESTOWN. 
Parker P. Simmons, Publisher. 

Maynadier, Howard.—THre ARTHUR OF 
Ports. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 
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The World We Live In. 


A weekly department of significant general news notes, conducted by C. S. Griffin, editor of Our Times, a model weekly 
newspaper which is used by many schools for the study of weekly events. 


Heavy snowfalls have been occurring in parts of 
Germany. In the valleys at the foot of the Ba- 
varian mountains the deep snows have obstructed 
traffic. Snow fell in Munich on April 29. In 
Southern Silesia winter sports were resumed. 





New York City has built an average of forty- 
seven flat houses every day during the last five 
years. 





A discovery of much scientific interest was made 
on April 18. The perfectly preserved bones of a 
number of gigantic prehistoric animals were un- 
earthed in the quarries of the American Lime and 
Stone Company, along the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
east of Hollidaysburg, Pa. The bones are believed 
to be those of animals that existed at least 20,000 
years ago. They were found in limestone thirty- 
five feet below the surface of the rock. 





President Falliéres and his suite inaugurated the 
Salon of the Society of French Artists, in the Grand 
Palace, on April 29. He was accompanied by Mr. 
Henry White, the American Ambassador, and by 
the Ambassadors of other foreign nations. The 
Exposition is said to be remarkable for the uni- 
formly high standard of the works. Only 1,600 
pictures are shown. More than 4,100 were rejected. 





The Northwestern Railway Company is making 
extensive improvements at Pierre, N. D. These 
include an eight-span steel bridge across the Mis- 
souri River, and a new station to cost $125,000. 
The Company is planning extensive shops and 
railway yards. 

Natural gas has been discovered at Pierre. There 
are strong indications of petroleum oil. There is, 
too, an almost unlimited supply of the best cement 
shale. Pierre promises to have a great future. 





Sir Perey Sanderson, for thirteen years British 
Consul General in New York, sailed for England 
on the Etruria, on April 27. He expressed great 
regret at leaving New York. 





King Chulalongkorn, of Siam, is making a tour 
of the world, on the specially chartered steamer 
Sachsen. He will visit the United States. 





Gold, copper, and rubber are the principal crops 
to be expected from the seventy thousand acres in 
the Congo district of Africa, recently acquired by 
Thomas F. Ryan, the financier. Mr. Ryan has dis- 
covered, however, that the soil conditions in his 
Congo domain are particularly well fitted for pea- 
nut culture. He is going to raise Jumbo peanuts 
there. These are large, rich nuts, abounding in oil. 

The best-known peanut is what is called the 
Spanish. It is a little round peanut much used in 
salting. The Jumbo variety brings the highest 
price. 





Bandits Get $75,000. 


Robert Abbott, the son of a prominent British 
subject living in Salonika, Turkey, was kidnapped 
from his father’s garden on March 24. He has 
been released upon the payment of a $75,000 ran- 
som. 

The British Government will insist that Turkey 
repay the ransom. 


Strike in Odessa. 

Serious disturbances broke out in Odessa; on 
April 18. Several members of the Union of Rus- 
sian People attacked workmen along the harbor 
front, who had refused to join the Union. The 
workmen retaliated by going on a strike. They 
demanded that the members of the Union be 
disarmed. 

The authorities refused to grant the demand. 
The railroad laborers then joined in the strike with 
the result of entirely closing the harbor and stop- 
ping all exporting. 





Count Tolstoi’s Views. 

The wrongs of his nation have caused Count 
Tolstoi to change his opinion of the virtue of pas- 
sive resistance. His recent revolutionary pamph- 
let, ‘The Way to Social Liberty,” has been pro- 
hibited in Russia. 

In it Tolstoi boldly declares for war against the 
present Government. He urges the Russian peo- 
ple to unite in fighting the Government to the death, 
because the Government refuses them the most 
important factor in human existence, after air— 
the earth. 





Cornell’s Centennial. 

The double Centennial holiday of the Cornell 
students began on April 26. The Armory was 
crowded. President Schurman presided. Mem- 
bers of the founder’s family were present to help 
celebrate the one hundredth anniversary ofghis 
birth. ‘| 
Dr. Andrew D. White, the first President of Cor- 
nell University, delivered an address on the life, 
work, and character of Ezra Cornell. In the even- 
ing the Cornell Musical Festival was begun. 





Statue of General McClellan Unveiled. 

A heroic equestrian statue in bronze, of Major 
General George B. McClellan, was unveiled in 
Washington on May 2. It was erected under the 
auspices of the Society of the Army of the Potomac. 

Many distinguished people attended the civic 
and military ceremonies. Among these were the 
General’s widow, and his son, George B. McClellan, 
Mayor of New York. 

Brigadier-General Dwight, President of the So- 
ciety of the Army of the Potomac, presided. Dr. 
McClellan, a nephew of the General, pulled the 
strings releasing the flags in which the statue was 
enveloped. President Roosevelt made the princi- 
pal speech. In it he said: 

“To General McClellan it was given to command 
in some of the hardest fought battles and most 
important campaigns in the great war of this hemi- 
—- so that his name will be forever linked with 
the mighty memories that arise when we speak of 
Antietam and South Mountain, Fair Oaks and 
Malvern, so that we never can speak of the great 
Army of the Potomac without having rise before 
us the figure of General McClellan, the man who 
organized and first led it. ; 

“There was also given to him the peculiar gift, 
one that is possessed by very few men, to combine 
the qualities that won him the enthusiastic love 
and admiration of the soldiers wo fought with 
and under him, and the qualities that in civil life 
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endeared him peculiarly to all who came in contact 
with him.” 

General Horatio C. King read a history of the 
statue, which was made by the distinguished Amer- 
ican sculptor, Frederick MacMonnies. 


A City To Order. 


The United States Steel Corporation is hard at 
work building the city of Gary, on the Hcosier 
Sandhills of Indiana. The one hundred million 
dollars made-to-order city of concrete and steel 
will house 15,000 workmen and their 50,000 kins- 
folk and tradesmen. 

The site was chosen largely for its nearness to 
Chicago, the central market of the richest indus- 
trial region of the country. Here, within the Chi- 
cago railroad zone, most advantageous rates for the 
steel products can ke secured. 

Where Gary is situated, twenty-six miles from 
the mouth of the Chicago River, land was ccm- 
paratively cheap when the company purchased. 
It bought twelve square miles with six miles of 
lake frontage, and with five Eastern trunk lines 
crossing the tract. 

Gary is to be a model town in the best—the 
municipal engineering--sense. There is to be no 
company control of municipal affairs. The town 
will have its council, mayor, schcol board, politi- 
cal parties. It will come as near self-government 
as the average American town. 


Alphabet for all Nations. 


Charles A. Story dces not believe in half-way 
measures in promoting the simplification of spell- 
ing. He maintains that any attempt to spell the 
English language phonetically with the means now 
at our command is a very evident impossibility. 
On some letters have been placed the duty of de- 
noting three or four sounds, while other sounds are 
unrepresented. A new alphabet appeared to Mr. 
Story as a most pressing need, and while planning 
it he decided to enlarge the scope of its usefulness 
by making it embrace all languages. 

After a careful study of the fundamental sounds, 
of which all words are formed, he discovered four- 
teen simple vowel sounds, twenty-four compound 
vowel sounds, and twenty-eight consonant sounds. 
Upon these discoveries he bases his Universal Alpha- 
bet. Many of the letters now in use have been re- 
tained and such others added as are necessary. 
Each sound is represented by but one letter, and 
that letter never stands for anything else. It is the 
belief of the inventor that much time and labor 
will be saved in learning any language, native or 
foreign. Mr. Story is a direct descendant of the 
famous Dr. Elisha Story who served his country 
so well during the Revolution as Washington’s sur- 
geon-in-chief. He has devoted nearly a half cen- 
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tury to his work, and spared no labor to make the 
results a lasting benefit to mankind. 














x | Fr There is only ONE vowel sound in 

|S. 33 these words set opposite to each letter. 

2 $2132 ged 

3 | v8 | »8/These words will give to the student, the 

$ = |2 |SOUND and the name wanted. 
SOUNDED AS IN 

1 Oo rod, sod, hod wad, God 

2 Q a had, bad, mad, fair, am 

3 U uU _ but, nut, hut, bud, mud 

4 & a aid, fade, raid, aim, fail 

5 Ce ten, den, fed, led, end 

6 €  € me, he, we, she,. be 

7 I i did, hid, him, dim, in 

8 G@ a _ law, saw, awe, all, or 

9 9 @ oh, owe, no, go, own 

10 tl u_ fur, cur, her, sir, word ; 

1r UW = & Used in only one English word, (i.e. in 


the first syllable of the word pretty, and 
the German word sud, fur, and the 
French plus.) 

12 W@W @® boot, loot, mood, rood 

13, GW @® book, look, cook, put 

14 UW u_ last syllable of Sarah, Laura 

T 





THE TWENTY-£IGHT CONSONANTS, 
only twenty-five shown here. 

Rule: The sounp of any consonant 
followed by e, asin me, he, she, we, is 
the name of that consonant. All of 
the words set opposite to each letter, 
contain the SOUND that is wanted. 





Shape of capital 
letter 
Shape of small 
lettes__ 
Name of letter 


No. of letter 








‘SOUNDED AS IN 
t te tot, tote, take, tin, tan, tone 


‘<< 

16 D d de dad, did, dud, dim, odd 

17 P p psf pop, pap, pup, pin, paid 

18 B b be bub, bib, bun, bud, cab 

19 K k ke kick, cook, cat, lock, lake 

20 Gq qe gag, gig, go, God, give 

21 A dad de church, cheese, chain, chin 

22 J 4} }€ judge, jam, ginger, joke 

23 F f fe fife, fan, fun, fin, fat 

24 V v ve _ valve, vivify, vain, vim 

25 UW hb le thick, thin, lath, both 

26 Hk he this, that, thus, then 

27 X x xé_ she, shop, shine, fish 

28 3 3 3€ fors as in measure, treasure 

29 S S SE sis, since, cease, six 

30 Z Z ZE zone, goes, rose, 200 

31 Ror ré roar, rare, rum, rot, rye 

32 L 1 le full, loll, lilly, mill 

33 Mm me mam, mum, maine, mud 

34. N mn ne nine, nun, noon, no,-new 
0 


nnu This is the half-consonant, or half- 
nasal. The half-vowel placed after 
it, suggests its name  Thrs letter 
shows that the vowel standing before 
it, ts sounded ‘‘nasally,’’ as in the 
French bon ton, mon, son, pain 
and maison 

36 HA n ne for ng in sing, song, ring 

37 Y y we yet, yes, yell, yoke, you 

38 Wwwe we, way, will, win, won 

39 Hh he hot, hop, hip, hoe, how 

41 Hb he smooth gutteral aspirate, easily learned 

from the German ich, noch, buch, 

recht, licht 


Tue Five Compounp Vowe ts, handled the same 
as vowels, Sounded as in 


43 © © ice, isle, tie, die, my, high 
49 @ © oil, toy, boy, joy, soil, void 
53 (® ® buoy, buoyed, buoyes, buoyant 
55 Ql ai out, owl, ounce, down, town 
61 Ul w new, dew, pew, hue, view 
Science Chaos 
pe-ta-te potato 
te-ma-te tomato 
te-ba-ke tobacco 
ve-ra-qe virago 
de ne-ve denovo 
To-le-de Toledo 
Te-pe-ku Topeka 
Xu-ko-ge Chicago. 
Ne-va-du Nevada 
Sa-va-nu Savannah 


Copyrighted by U. S, Fonetic Co., Chicago 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools last year 
appointed six committees to define units 
* | high school work in mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, earth science, botany, 
and zoology. The committees workin 
together have issued a joint report, whic 
should do much to standardize the work 
in these departments. 


Provision has been made by the Board 
of Education of Reading, Pa., for an 
ungraded school. The school at first 
will be in the nature of an experiment, 
but if successful will doubtless be made 
a permanent part of the city’s school 
system. 


Mr. 
donation to the Paris University yield- 
ing 82,500 a year to be devoted to schol- 
arships for scientists engaged in original 
researches. 


The Government of New Brunswick 
has found it so difficult to retain compe- 
tent teachers that it has decided to offer 
substantial increases after the second 
and tifth years of service. 

Nebraska has appropriated $50,000 
to aid school districts that cannot main- 
tain seven months of school, and an 
equal amount to conduct a two years’ 
normal training course in high schools. 
The Governor has, however, cut out the 
$85,000 intended for the erection of two 
wings for the normal school at Kearney, 


The subject which the New England 
Superintendents’ Association will con- 
sider at its eightieth meeting on May 24 
will be ‘‘The further extension of public 
education and the relation of the State 
thereto.” Lucius B. Tuttle, president 
of the Boston and Maine Railroad, and 
other prominent men, both in and out 
of the educational system, will speak. 


The examinations for teachers of the 
Allegheny (Pa.) district are announced 
by Supt. John Morrow, to take place 
on May 11, 18, and 25. Examinations 
for permanent certificates will be held 
on the same dates. 


The work of Prin. W. H. Lynch, at 
Cabool, Mo., has received the well- 
deserved recognition of a unanimous 
re-election to the position he has been 
filling so capably during the past year. 


The passage by the Wisconsin Legisla- 
ture of a law entitling teachers to regu- 
lar pay for. the time spent attending the 
State Teachers’ Association, makes it 
certain that the Association’s meeting 
will be held in October. This is well. 
The teachers need all of their Christmas 
vacation for rest and recreation. 


Mr. Simonson, of Hannibal, Mo., has 
been chosen to succeed J. B. Tankersley 
as principal of the schools of Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


Those interested in the New Orleans 
schools have been much gratified by 
the commendation of President Fellows, 
of the University of Maine. Dr. Fellows 
taught in the schools there about twenty 
years ago. He recently revisited the 
city and said that the schools ranked 
high in the excellence of their work. 


The Indiana Association of Science 
and Mathematics teachers, has elected 
the following officers: President, O. W. 
Douglas, of Anderson; vice-president, 
L. C. Ward, of Huntington; secretary- 
treasurer, J. P. Thompson, of Richmond. 


The State Forester cf Massachusetts, 
Mr. F. W. Rane, has sent out a circular 
urging upon all who have charge of the 


Andrew Carnegie has made a fey 





training of children the need of impress- 
ing upon them the importance of trees, 
and teaching them how these should be 
cared for. 

He offers seedlings and seed of white 
pine, white ash, red spruce, beech, chest- 
nut, and acorn trees on payment of the 
actual expense of digging and express 
charges. 


Reports from Texas state that an at- 
tempt to railroad the text-book bill 
thru the Legislature is being made. 
The attempt will probably succeed, as 
the Governor is anxious for its passage. 


Statistics show that New Jersey has 
a foreign population of 431,000, or one- 

th of the total population. These 
figures emphasize the importance of 
the Legislature’s action in making pro- 
vision that all foreign-born residents 
over fourteen years of age may be in- 
structed in evening schools in English 
and in our government and laws. The 
plan is for the State to duplicate the 
amount raised by local taxation for 
this purpose up to $5,000. 


The Board of Education of Paterscn, 
N. J., ‘at a recent meeting promoted 
Prin. Ide G. Sargeant from School No. 
17, primary, to School No. 10, grammar. 





The London Congress. 

Henry Turner Bailey, writing in the 
School Arts Book, urges every one to con- 
tribute according to his ability to the 
success of the London Congress of art 
teachers to be held next year. 

Some have the ability and the willing- 
ness to contribute work, at a great cost 
in precious time; others can contribute 
to the discussions, paying their own ex- 
penses to and from the Congress. Still 
others,—those who participate largely 
in the material wealth of the nation, 
and who constitute the third essential 
factor in the success of this enterprise, 
—can contribute money. Each will do 
his part that all the world may know 
that we believe in public art education, 
and in each other, and that in America 
individual initiative and enterprise, indi- 
vidual generosity and patriotism often 
take the place of abstract nationalism 
and paternalism. 

It is the intention of the committee to 
show the exhibit in this country before 
sending it to London. Mr. Chesire L. 
Boone, of Montclair, N. J., is treasurer of 
the working fund. 


Beautifying the City. 

Supt. G. W. Phillips, of Scranton, Pa., 
has devised an excellent plan for giving 
the school children gardening work, 
teaching them civic pride, and at. the 
same time interesting the people of the 
city in the work. His plan is to secure 
permission from the authorities for the 
children to make flower-beds in the space 
between the curb and the sidewalk 
around the Court House square. Mr. 
Phillips does not believe that the ap- 
pearance of the city will be revolution- 
ized at once, but he does believe that 
gradually the children and their parents 
will come to take pride in improving the 
streets. 

He has announced ‘that there will 
probably be one or two playgrounds 
this summer thru the generosity of pri- 
vate individuals. 


Agriculture in High Schools. 
An agricultural course will be estab- 
lished in the high schools of several On- 
tario towns. The Government pays half 
of the salaries for instructors. 
A two-year course is under considera- 





tion including the following subjects— 
Agriculture, physics, soil physics, chem- 
istry, agricultural botany, horticulture, 
field, animal and dairy industry, poultry, 
farm carpentry, farm arithmetic, book- 
keeping, manual training, and farm eco- 
nomics. These will be supplemented by 
practical experiments. 





Good Laws. 


State Superintendent McBrien, speak- 
ing of the work of the Legislature cf 
Nebraska during the past session says: 
‘Never before have the common schccls 
had so fair a hearing.”” He summarizes 
the more important laws passed as fol- 
lows: : 

(1) A law providing for a library in 
very public school district; (2) a free 
high school law; (3) a law enlarging the 
scope and increasing the number cf junior 
normal schools; (4) a law proviaing for 
normal training in high schocls; (5) a 
law providing State aid to weak districts 
by appropriating $50,000 therefor; (6) 
a law making the minimum entrance re- 
quirements to State normal schools a 
two year high school educaticn or its 
equivalent; (7) a law raising the stan- 
dard of certification cf teachers by pri- 
vate and denominational schccls by prc- 
viding for a more rigid inspection each 
year py the State superintendent or by 
the State board of examiners fcr life 
certificates. 

Mr. McBrien gives much of the credit 
for the good laws passed to the commit- 
tee appointed by the Nebraska Teach- 
ers’ Association to prepare bills for the 
Legislature. 


The Gitman School for Girls. 


The Gilman School, of Cambridge, has 
recently been incorporated by some 
friends of Mr. Gilman. Twenty-one 
years ago Mr. Arthur Gilman founded 
The Cambridge School for Girls, to meet 
his own exacting requirements for a 
school where his daughters should be 
educated. The care exercised in the 
selection cf teachers, as well as in the 
admission of pupils, has maintained the 
standard originally set by Mr. Gilman. 

The school is unique. The effort has 
never been made to build it up in num- 
bers. This has not been Mr. Gilman’s 
desire, nor is it the desire of his friends 
who now take charge of the school upon 
his retirement from its active manage- 
ment. The first object is to secure for 
the students every obtainable advantage. 
Four of the six incorporators are Har- 
vard professors, who act as instructors 
in Radcliffe College, where many of the 
graduates of the school go. So many 
of the pupils do later attend Radcliffe 
that it is frequently spoken of as a pre- 
paratory school for this college, tho the 
college preparatory is but one of the 
courses offered, and of those taking it 
a number go to other colleges. 





Women Forced Out. 


Prof. E. R. A. Seligman, of Columbia 
University, has expressed his opinion of 
the result which would follow the equali- 
zation of the salaries of men and women 
in the New York schools. 

‘‘If the pay of women were made pre- 
cisely equal to that of men,” he says, 
‘“‘T should expect to see the women grad- 
ually forced out of teaching in the same 
way, except, of course, in those grades 
for which they are especially adapted. 
For the chief reason which now explains 
the retention of women in the higher 
grades of schools in the United States, 
as compared, for instance, with Germany 
and France, namely, the lower cost of 
the service, would disappear.”’ 
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Family Life and Education. tions coming in large measure from other the State, is also a very important meas- 
Baron d’Estournelles de Constant. the States. (Between $6,000,000 and $7,- ure. Under it a child from districts 
French delegate to the Peace Congress 000,000 are estimated as having come without high schools can attend high 
has paid a splendid compliment to into Massachusetts in this way during schools in other districts and his tuition 
pen ae 7 last — a. That —— . ny - taxed 4 _— ee *~ 
rr : F . threatene the very introduction of bill also provides for an inspection o 
sie I ,2 pon aig Be may tage | the the present bul. high schools “ages | less than twelve 
American family home life and Ameri- grades of work by the county superin- 








can education. It could be well judged N. E. A. Information. tendent. 

at the children’s meeting of the Peace The membership committee of the . 

Congress. I can say frankly that one N. E. A. has prepared a useful and at- Little, But a Start. 

of the most delightful days of my life tractive booklet of information for those Minnesota teachers may feel like say- 


was spent at that meeting. You have who intend to go to California this sum- ing ‘“‘Thank you for nothing!” when 
reason to be proud of your school- mer. The committee realizes that many they read the Legislature’s pension bill, 
masters; they are doing good work who wish to attend the convention will but any start should be welcomed. The 
for the country and civilization, I wish want to spend part or all of their summer bill provides no fund, and as finally 
I could organize a reception for them on the Pacific Coast. They have col- amended does not even permit the levy- 
in France. They would learn that we, lected a great deal of information with ing of a tax to form one. It provides 
too, have some good teachers, a fine regard to many of the prominent resorts, that in cities of a population of 50,000 
family life, and a truly moral educa- and have put it in convenient form. boards of education may form corpora- 
tion. They will find that the disgusting The cost of various trips is estimated, tions to manage funds raised for furnish- 
literature of the country is superficial, with hotel expenses, etc. The informa- ing annuities to retired teachers. 
and is really more for export than for tion about Los Angeles is very explicit The pension is limited to forty dollars 
home use.” and well arranged. The cost of round a month, and to get it teachers must 
trips — various — is pre 8 hotel have been - — — for eng 
mnci i rates, and a general estimate of the ex- years, not less than fifteen years of whic 
Princip al Hermans Retires. penses of attending the convention. All ewe have been in the city in which they 
Denver is bemoaning the loss of one who consider going should write to James seek retirement. com oem may also 
of her most faithful teachers, Prin. Ed- 4 Barr, Stockton, Cal., for the booklet. be made for teachers that become per- 
ward F. Hermans, of the West Denver manently incapacitated thru physical or 


High School. Mr. Hermans has re- i i iz mental disability, after they have served 
signed his position, and after a brief Dr. Bigelow President Agassiz the city for not Os than ton years. 

visit to Europe this summer will return Association. i, Giedhae as Os be aloes Se deaies 
to Denver to take up some form of edu- _In the election of Dr. Edward F. Bige- the benefits of the pension fund unless 
cational work less strenuous than that low as president of the Agassiz Associa- he or she shall become a member and 
in which he has been engaged for the tion, recently announced, the trustees pay such initiation fees and annual dues 
last sixteen years as head of the high have bestowed a well-earned honor and asmay be prescribed by the association 











school. secured a most enthusiastic nature- jn j icles of i ration or by-laws. 
He came from Germany to Milwaukee lover as executive head. In 1875 the as hinedhaniesittnatincaanisists. cuigemeanaiaaalins 
when he was seven years old. His first founders of a little society of those who Normal Course of Study. 


teaching was done in St. Louis, then he loved nature and the outdoor life did . : 

became principal of a private school in not realize that by the time their first The Indiana Board of Education has 
Nashville, Ill., and later returned to St. president, Mr. Be H. Bailard, should Mapped out the courses for normal 
Louis as a high school teacher. For retire, the membership would number schools in conformity with the new 
twelve years he was superintendent of between 10,000 and 15,000. State law. The Board has decided that 
the schools of St. Charles, Mo. In 1891 The members belong to local chapters the course of study for graduates of all 
he came to Denver. The high school scattered all over this country and in Schools maintaining a professional course 
under his charge has grown in enroll- foreign lands. In age they vary from for the training of teachers, as provided 
ment from 100 to 600. In 1899 he was four to eighty-four. Dr. Bigelow is for in Section 2 of the law, shall be not 
president of the department of secondary well fitted for this work, and has already less than three years, of thirty-six weeks 
education of the National Educational made plans for enlarging the Associa- each, and that it shall embrace the fol- 


Council; he has also been president of tion’s usefulness. lowing required subjects: Twenty-four 
the Colorado Educational Council, and ‘The Agassiz Association,” says the weeks of arithmetic, twenty-four weeks 
was the first president of the Colorado new president, ‘‘is not especially endeav- Of language, grammar, and composition, 
Schoolmasters’ Club. oring to make new discoveries in the twenty-four weeks of United States his- 





ee scientific field, but to bring before young tory and civil government, twelve weeks 
Taxing Educational Institutions. eos ps facts well known to experts. of physiology -— a eet 

The committee appointed by the con- And yet members of the Association do weeks of oral reading and literature, 
ference of Massachusetts colleges, uni- °ften add to the sum of human knowl- twenty- four weeks of geography, twelve 
versities, and scientific schools, has pre- @4ge. It is surprising how little the weeks of pean. thirty-six weeks 
ared a full statement of the reasons 2Verage person knows about the flowers, of educational psychology with special 
or opposing the bill taxing the property the trees, the birds, and the animals in reference to grade work, twenty-four 
of bes institutions. The report states OUT gardens and fields. It is impossible weeks of instruction in the principles 
in _ ‘ rd — — value « ‘org a. sa ges: BSE eg. pon age 

: : : : ne has to discover that for himse ie. ; 
wiles tle teeta ‘oe a and the Association’s aim is to encourage 4 training school, twelve weeks of in- 
college property, declaring that exemp- the discovery. I believe a boy or a girl struction in school organization and ad- 
tion has placed no burden on college is healthier and better for interest taken ministration, twelve weeks of instruction 
towns and cities and that the present in natural history and for outdoor life ’’ 1n the history of education, twelve weeks 
law ought not to be changed (1874; Dr. Bigelow hopes to see a musuem, Of instruction in manual training and 
1897; 1906) ’ library, and other facilities for the work school economics, twelve weeks of music, 
’ . established at Stamford, Conn., which twelve weeks of drawing, twelve weeks 
he intends to make headquarters of the of nature study, and twenty-four weeks 
di undoubtedly of physical culture. 


The representatives of all the institu- 
tions of higher education in Massachu- — Th k 
setts, some of which would incur no new Association. h 4 ve = 4 
liability to taxation under the proposed Prosper in such able hands. ‘i 
law, have solemnly and earnestly pro- A Voluntary Raise. 
tested against it as a menace to the cause Help for Country Schools. Los Angeles teachers have high hopes 
of education. These men and women Dr. Yoder, one of the county super- of a revised salary schedule. The Board 
are disinterested in the best sense of the jntendents of Nebraska, commented re- of Education has taken the matter up 
word and the people of Massachusetts cently upon the school law passed by seriously. President Joseph Scott, in 
know it. the Legislature of his State. presenting the subject to the Board, 

The newspapers of Massachusetts, ‘The new law will be a great benefit said: “I wish to stand on record as 
without respect to local or political dif- to the country schools, especially in the insisting upon a substantial raise that 
ferences reflect a strong public opinion western part of the State,’ said Mr. will enable teachers to live well, eat well, 
against the bill. Yoder, ‘‘because it will provide a supply to have a reasonably enjoyable vacation, 

Another interesting argument pre- of trained teachers for the rural districts. and to be able from their salary to put 
sented runs as follows: ._, At present, practically all of the teachers by a little surplus cash for the inevitable 
_ In the States which “4 a universi- who haye had training in normal schools, day when they will be retired under the 
ties by public taxation the .appropria- go into the towns and city schools, stringent Brees. inet of this department 
tions for the support of higher education leant the rural schools in charge of un- as no longer worthy of service.” 
tend to mount with the property valua- rent ae | teachers. The high school nor- Heretofore the Board has experienced 
tions in their rapidly growing communi- mal classes will undoubtedly make up difficulty in obtaining money from the 
ties. The States which rely on private this lack of trained teachers for the coun- City Council. Members of the Council 
endowments for the support of higher try school. have expressed themselves in favor of 
education must depend on the steady “<The King bill, providing for free high the increase, so that it seems probable 
stream of private benefactions—benefac- school privileges for all school children in that the funds will be forth-coming. 
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In and About New York City. 


The lecturers who have been conduct- 
ing the courses offered by the New York 
Board of Education during the past 
winter, finished their labors with a din- 
ner, at which Dr. Leipziger was, of 
course, the guest of honor. 


The women teachers of the borough of 
Richmond have organized an association 
of their own. 


Special exercises were held on May 3 
at Public School No. 16, to celebrate 
the fortieth anniversary of the appoint- 
ment of Josiah H. Zabriskie as principal. 


Dr. Bernard Cronson, retiring presi- 
dent of the New York Schoolmen, in re- 
viewing the work of the past year said that 
after a long fight the association had at 
last secured the appointment of men as 
heads of departments, and that a fight 
should now be waged for the appoint- 
ment of men as principals to each and 
every school in the city. Already a 
movement was on foot to transfer a 
woman principal from a mixed to a girls’ 
school and to appoint a man in her shige, 
and he hoped the time was not far dis- 
tant when men would be placed in 
charge of girls’ schools. 


Memorial services were held at Public 
School No. 49, on April 26, in honor of 
the late principal, Miss Sarah F. Bucke- 
lew. The sorrow of her pupils and as- 
sociates, as well as of her former pupils, 
was a beautiful tribute to a life conse- 
crated to service. Prin. James R. Petti- 
grew and District Supt. Edward W. 
Stitt, spoke. A letter was read from 
Superintendent Maxwell, who spoke of 
Miss Buckelew as one of the mést de- 
voted teachers he had ever known. 
Miss Buckelew had been connected with 
No. 49 since 1859. 


May 17 has been chosen as the date 
for the dinner to be given Dr. Mickle- 
borough, before his retirement from his 
school work. Dr. Mickleborough ex- 
pects to devote his time hereafter to 
literary and scientific work. 


So much trouble has been caused in 
the past by overcrowding at commence- 
ment in the New York City schools, that 
the chairman of the committees con- 
cerned have determined this year to 
limit invitations to the capacity of the 
assembly halls. In the case of some of 
the smaller schools this will allow few 
beside the parents of the graduating 


class. 


People who have been reading in the 
daily papers violent criticisms of the 
New York evening high schools would 
have been surprised had they attended 
the first annual banquet of the graduates 
of the Harlem Evening High School on 
April 27. Sixty enthusiastic alumni 
were present to testify to the value of 
the school. There were also a number 
of guests, among them District Super- 
Intendents Elgas and Stitt. 


The women of the Interborough As- 
sociation at their recent meeting voted 
that if the White bill becomes a law 
they will stand ~ the primary teachers 
until more just schedules are adopted by 
the Board of Education. All thru the 
campaign the primary teachers have 
been kept in line working for a bill by 
which they benefit little as compared 
with the teachers of the upper grades. 





A writer in the Virginia Medical 
Monthly deals with all cases of neuralgic 
pain by prescribing antikamnia tablets. 
The dose is two tablets, repeated every 
three hours, until oaieved, We have 


convinced ourselves of their value by 
Keep a few tablets about 
They will come in handy. 


actual trial. 
your office, 


A Wise Bequest. 


The Children’s Aid Society, of New 
York, announced an $11,000 endow- 
ment from the late Mrs. W. C. Scher- 
merhorn for the Boys’ Club of the West 
Side Industrial School. 

Mrs. Schermerhorn financed the club 
from 1903 until her death, and this fund 
insures the permanency of the classes 
in carpentry, metal working, gee nce 
culture, and literature, which have 
always been an important feature of the 
evening meetings. From the _ public 
schools in the neighborhood of Hell’s 
Kitchen the habitual truants and other 
incorrigibles are sent to the West Side 
Industrial School, and there they re- 
ceive a turn which often works a com- 
plete revolution in their lives. After 
school hours, however, and when they 
graduate, they are likely to drift back 
into their old ways, and it is the club 
which helps to keep them off the street. 


High School Examinations. 


The schedule for high school gradua- 
tion examinations, for admission to 
training schools and for the academic 
examination for license No. 1, have been 
announced by Superintendent Maxwell: 

Monday, June 17, 9 A. Mi—Elementary 
algebra, intermediate algebra, solid ge- 
ometry, advanced algebra. 1 P. M.— 
Drawing, American history and civics, 
ancient history. 

Tuesday, June 18, 9 A. M.—Plane ge- 
ometry, trigonometry, advanced arith- 
metic. 1 P. M.—English, 3 years; Eng- 
lish, 4 years. (Special papers.) 

Wednesday, June 19, 9 A. M.—Eco- 
nomics, commercial law, intermediate 
Latin (special paper), Latin grammar. 
1 P. M.—Physical geography, chemistry, 
botany, advanced; zoology, advanced; 
history of Great Britain and Ireland, 
elementary bookkeeping. 

Thursday, June 20, 9 A. M.—Elemen- 
tary Latin (Cesar, elementary Latin 
composition), advanced Latin (special 
paper), commercial geography, stenc- 
graphy. 1 P. M.—Physics, advanced 
drawing, typewriting. 

Friday, June 21, 9 A. M.—German, 
second year; German, third year, Ger- 
man, fourth year; advanced Greek (spe- 
cial paper). 1P.M.—Elementary Greek 
(Xenophon Anab., elementary prose 
composition, elementary grammar), 
French, second year; French, third year; 
French, fourth year. 


High School Teachers’ Elections 


Salary equalization was the point upon 
which the elections of the New York 
High School Teachers’ Association 
turned. As an organization which repre- 
sents both the men and women of the 
schools its stand on the question is con- 
sidered of importance by both sides. 
The result is in some sense a compromise, 
tho favoring the men. Irving Heikes 
was the women’s candidate. On the 
nomination ballot.he received.211 votes. 
The men’s vote was at first divided be- 
tween Dr. John L. Tildsley and Mr. 
Janes. The latter withdrew in favor 
of Dr. Tildsley, and secured his election. 
The compromise, as far as there was one, 
lay in the position of Dr. Tildsley. He 
stated that as a private citizen he was 
absolutely ee to the equal pay 
movement and ready to work against it. 
In his official capacity he declared him- 
self neutral and in favor of the Associa- 
tion’s maintaining this position. It is 
interesting to note that Dr. Tildsley 
polled a vote larger than the total num- 
ber of men present, which shows that he 
had the support of quite a number of 
the women. 

The other successful candidates were: 
Miss Katherine Speir, vice-president, 





and Miss Mary V. Linden, treasurer. 
The executive committee elected consists 
of James B. Wilson, former president; 
Jesse Whitsit, and Miss W. H. Duurloo. 


Athletic Fields. 


The Board of Education on April 24 
authorized the committee in charge of 
athletic fields to adopt some form of 
pupil self-government for use on the 
fields. The fields will be open in the 
afternoons and on Saturdays, and there 
will be a physical training teacher and 
assistant to superintend the work of the 
pupils. Four fields are now in course of 
construction. ; 

The ‘‘ Astoria Field,” on the East River 
front, near the Ninety-second Street 
ferry, will accommodate the pupils from 
the crowded East Side of Manhattan, as 
well as Queens. Its track is six laps to 
the mile, with a baseball field and basket 
ball courts. The field is expected to be 
ready next month. 

The ‘Brooklyn Field,’ at Manhattan 
Terrace, Avenue K and East Sixteenth 
Street, will be ready in June. It has a 
four-lap track, two baseball diamonds, 
and basket ball courts. f 

In the Bronx a field is being laid out 
in Crotona Park, with a five-lap track, 
a baseball diamond, and running track. 
It will not be ready for use until the fall. 

For Richmond a field has been laid 
out adjoining: the Curtis High School, 
at New Brighton. The track will be 
five laps to the mile, and a baseball dia- 
mond and running tracks are planned. 
It is hoped that the field will be ready 
for use next May. 

In each field there will be a grand 
stand and dressing-rooms. The buildings 
will be of reinforced concrete. The fields 
will be kept open during the summer 
months and will be under the direction 
of the department of physical training. 


Death of Mr. Harrower. 


Henry Draper Harrower died on April 
23 at his New York home. Mr. Har- 
rower was born in Massachusetts in 
1847. Most of his life had been given 
to educational work. When a young 
man he taught in Michigan. Later he 
gave up teaching for the schcol bock 
business, and continued in it thruout 
his life. He was connected at different 
times with Ivison, Blakeman and Com- 
pany; the Franklin Educational Com- 
pany, and the American Book Company. 
At the time of his death he was at the 
head of the editorial work of the educa- 
tional department of the Macmillan 
Company. 

As Mr. Harrower’s work had _ been 
almost entirely on the editorial side of 
the business he came in contact with 
fewer people than he would otherwise 
have done. Those, however, who did 
know him appreciated fully the quiet 
force and charm of his character. In 
his branch of the business he was one 
of the ablest men in the country. Mr. 
Harrower’s wife survives him. 


Scrofula 


Few are entirely free from it. 

It may develop so slowly as to cause little if 
any disturbance during the whole period of 
childhood. 

It may then produce dyspepsia, catarnh, 
and marked tendency to consumption, before 
manifesting itself in much cutaneous erup- 
tion or glandular swelling. 

‘ It is best to be sure that you are quite free 
from it, and you can rely on 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


to rid you of it radically and permanently. 
Accept no substitute, but insist on having 
Hood’s, Liquid or tablets, 100 Doses 31. 
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Take the Santa Fe, going 
to the N. E.A. convention 
in Los Angeles, July 8-..2, 
4907. 

Only line under one 
management, Chicago to 
California. 

It's the cool way in 
Summer. You travel a 
mile and more up in the 
sky through New Mexico 
and Arizona. 

It's thep icturesqueway. 
You may see the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona. 

Fred Harvey meals, the 
best in the West. 


A & 


‘Santa Fe] 
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You travel on a safe 
road, a dustless road and 


a comfortable road. 








long the 
historic 
Santa Fe 
Trail 


Special excursions on 
certain days, via Grand 
Canyon, personally con- 
ducted. 

Round-trip tickets will 
be on sale for this occasion 
at very low rates. Liberal 
stop-overs and return lim- 
its. Full details later. 

Ask for N. E. A. folder 
and “To California Over 
the Santa Fe Trail.” 


Address G. C. Dillard, 
Gen. Eastern Agt.. A.T. 
& S. F. Ry.. 377 Broad- 
way. New York City. 





Grand 
Canyon 


of 


AYIZNA 





NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE 
NORTH AMERICAN GYMNASTIC UNION 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Superseding the Normal School of Gymnastics of 
the N. A. G. U., the oldest institution for the ed- 
ucation of teachers of physical training in America. 


























Mr. Carl J. Kroh, Professor of the Teaching of 
Physical J raining in the College of Education of the 
University of Chicago, will be President of the Normal 
College. Courses are open only to ~ 9 school grad- 
uates who are physically sound and well-formed. 
Courses lead to certification, title, and degrees, as 
follows: One-year course, certificate of teacher of 
physical training for elementary schools; two-year 


andtethe 


Ocular “Don'ts.” 


_ Don’t let your child study by night— 
it should study in the daytime. 

Don’t let it put its face into the book, 
and, if that can’t be prevented, don’t let 
it continue its studies. 

Don’t neglect to look out for signs of 
ocular fatigue in school. 

Don’t delay a thoro investigation if 
children or young people have head- 
aches, show muscular twitchings, or 
manifest inability to comprehend what 
they read. 

_ Don’t let children read in insufficient 
light, whether natural or artificial. 

| Don’t mind the education if you can 
|only prevent the suffering, present and 
| future. 

|__ Dr. Myles Standish, lecturing at the 
| Harvard Medical School, suggested these. 
|Tules as a guide to teachers and parents. 
| In another portion of his lecture he said: 
| ‘Another result of ocular strain is that 
| the child is not diligent, is dull or ‘stu- 
pid.” The nervous exhaustion may be 
so great that the child does not under- 
stand what it reads, so much energy is 
used up by the merely ocular part of the 
reading exercise. As a matter of fact 
such pupils are neither ‘dull’ nor ‘stupid’ 
|—they are simply tired.’’ 





Canada Wants Industrial Schools. 


President McFee, of the Montreal 
Technical Institute, not long since in 
speaking before the Canadian Manufac- 
| turers’ Association, said: 
| ‘*We in Canada are not too proud to 
take a hint, and I believe that no one is 
so quick as a manufacturer to take hold 
of a good idea, and certainly, in imitat- 
ing the example of the American people 
in founding technical schools, we can 
make no mistake. Nay, more, it is in- 
cumbent upon us to do so, and that 
| without delay, if we are to hold our own 
“= the industrial struggle with our neigh- 

ors.” 


County Boards. 


Several States have done much in the 
way of school legislation this year, and 
Tennessee is not behind in this respect. 

One of the new laws in effect abolishes 
all offices of district school director and 
places the management and control of 
all schools on the county board. The 
jold district directors are to continue as 
|a district board of advisers, but will have 
no power, merely advising the county 
|board as to what they think is needed 
in their respective districts. 

The county board is to be composed 
|of six members, one from the county at 
|large and the other five one each from 
|five districts or sections into which the 
county is divided for the purpose. 





| 


y | 4 ° e 
course, title of Graduate in Gymnastics (G, G.) ; four- | county superintendent is to be secretary 
year course, degree of Bachelor of Science in Gym- | of the board. 


nastics (B.S, G.); graduate courses, degree of Mas- 
ter of Science in Gymnastics(M,S.G). College year 
bezins Sept. 19. For illustrated catalog for 1907 1908, 
address 


NORMAL COLLEGE N.A.G.U., 
Lock Box 167, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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and CERTIFICATES for Public and 
Private ieties. 


Stock and i 

A SPECIALTY. 

and samples free. | 
KINSLEY-DRAKE CO., 245 B’way, N. Y. 








READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 


From Beverley to Beverly. 


‘““Women teachers of America form 
the highest type in the world,” said 
Thomas F. Shearer, headmaster of St. 
Mary’s school, Beverley, England, after 
visiting the Massachusetts town of the 
same name. 

Of the American teachers he says: 

“The high salaries attract a better 
class of women. They are well edu- 
cated and carefully trained. Their two 
months’ vacation in summer and the 
high salaries they receive encourage for- 
eign travel among them to a large extent, 


The} 


Birrell to Irish Teachers. 


The National Teachers’ Congress, which 
recently met in Dublin, was in many 
ways remarkable. The desire to see the 
cause of primary education prosper in 
Ireland was genuine, and well expressed 
by many of the speakers. 

The address by Augustine Birrell, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, was the 
most noteworthy feature. Not only was 
lit the first time that a Chief Secretary 
|had addressed such a convention, but 
\it was Mr. Birrell’s first public address 
since his arrival in Ireland. His wel- 
come was hearty, and the insight and 
sympathy he showed for Ireland’s edu- 
cational needs brought forth frequent 
applause. 

Mr. Birrell said that as president of 
the English Board of Education he had 
come to realize that much would have 
to be done to place Ireland on an educa- 
tional equality with other parts of the 
United Kingdom. He stated frankly 
that at present he had no definite plan 
to offer, and could promise nothing more 
concrete than his most earnest endeavors 
to promote the cause of education in 
every way in his power. 

Mr. Birrell commented upon _ the 
wretchedly small salaries prevailing, 
and also upon the restrictions under 
which many sought to place the teach- 
ers. He believes in teachers’ rights 
wisely exercised. 

“‘It is the essence of a teacher, to my 
mind,’ said Mr. Birrell, ‘‘that he should 
be a temperate, well-reasoned person, 
who never becomes a slave of language 
or the creature of phrases, as most poli- 
ticians, I am afraid, do. It is not his 
business to pour himself out into every 
strife, or grow excited over every cause. 
He is, and ought to be, a temperate, well 
educated, well reasoned man or woman. 
With that I entirely agree. You do not 
want teachers to be manufacturers cof 
gas. You want them to be as unlike 
members of Parliament as_ possible. 
But, ladies or gentlemen, for all that, no 
educated man or woman willingly sub- 
mits to be shorn of his or her rights. 
| And I say I can see no reason why you 
should go into a town or village, find the 
teachers in that town or village, and say 
| to them ‘ You are by virtue of your office 
to take no active part whatever in any 
communication of public life or activity.’ 
I am bound to say that seems to me ab- 
surd, unreasonable, and unfair, and it is 
part and parcel of that passion for con- 
trol, for educating other people, prevent- 
ing them doing what they want, which 
has played entirely too active a part, 
I think, in Irish politics.” 

Mr. Birrell closed with a wish and a 
prophecy for the future. 

“‘Now, I can only thank you for the 
very kind reception you page sige me, 
and I hope, if I remain in office a suf- 
ficient length of time, and if things go 
ion as I trust they will go, before long 
to come before you, not only with sym- 
pathetic words, but with full hands.” 

Comments of the Irish press upon the 
Chief Secretary’s first public utterance, 
are enthusiastic. They feel that a man 
has been sent to them who has their 
best interests truly at heart, and they 
believe that in no way could he show 
this better than in seeking to improve 
the schools and help the teachers. 

John Murphy, M. P., went from Lon- 
don to attend the Congress, and at its 
close said that the Congress of 1907 was 
|an epoch-marking one. 








Rest and flealth for Mother and Child. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SyRUP has been used 
| for OVt R FIFTY YEARS by MILL'ONS OF MOTH- 





with the result that they become strik- | ERS for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, 
‘ing personalities, capable and broad-| (411p,so¥TENS the GUM-, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 
;minded. The prohibition cf corporal gia RE TD cacdpaon ye. [4 
x age . A . So raggists in every part o 
punishment renders it impossible for a) worid. Besure to ask for ‘*Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 


bad teacher to be retained in the schools.”’ Syrep" Andtakerootherkind, Twenty-five cents& 
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Whole Family Cured. 





Of Eczema, Heat Rash, and Falling Hair 
—Diffsrent Ones Troubled. 


CUTICURA PROVES INVALUABLE. 


‘“‘My wife had eczema on her face for 
five or six years. We had read so much 
about Cuticura Remedies that we thought 
we would give them a trial. We did so, 
and it has now been about four years, 
and she has never had a sign of eczema 
since. I myself used Cuticura Soap and 
Cuticura Ointment some time ago for 
falling hair. I now have a very heavy 
head of hair and it does not fall out. We 
used Cuticura Remedies for our baby, 
who was nearly bald when young. She 
has very nice hair now. She is ver 
fleshy, and we had so much trouble wit 
heat that we would bathe her with Cuti- 
cura Soap and then apply Cuticura Oint- 
ment, it would dry the heat up so much 
quicker than anything else. Mr. H. B. 
Springmire, 323 So. Capitol St., Iowa 
City. Ia., July 16, 1905 and Sept. 16, 
1906.” 


JOY LINE 


OPERATING THREE LINES BETWEEN 
New York and New England 


First-Class Passenger, Express and 
Freight Service. 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 


BOSTON 


(via Providence or Fall River.) 

FALL RIVER, Direct Steamer. 

PROVIDENCE, Direct Steamer. 
EVERY WEEK DAY AT 5 P. M. 

















BRIDGEPORT Direct. 
For Freight Only. 


EVERY WEEK DAY AT 3 P. M. 





From Pier 27, East River, 
foot Catharine S8t., N. Y. 
First-class Service; Elegant Steamers; Fine Cuisine 
For information address 
JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Pier 27 (New), E. R., New York 





Telephoue, 800 Orchard. 








Nuttall’s Birds of the U. S. and 

Canada. Cloth, $3.00. 

904 pages. 

110 colored illustrations. 

272 blackand white illustrations 

The Ideal Desk-Book 

S pecial introduction price to 
teachers, $2.00 postpaid. 

LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 


EST 
IRD 
00K 














READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
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Judge Tried It Himself. _ 

The judge and the district attorney 
funched together at the end of the coal 
stealing case. 

“‘Three months,’ said the district 
attorney, ‘‘was a merciful sentence, sir.’’ 

‘‘Perhaps, perhaps,”’ the judge agreed. 
‘Did you ever spend three months in 
jail?’’ he asked. 

“Ha, ha, no!” laughed the district 
attorney. ‘‘Of course not! Ha, ha, ha!” 

‘Well, if you had,” said the judge, 
© ae you wouldn’t think so lightly 
of it.” He knitted his brows. ‘‘The 
evil-tasting food, the prison smell, the 
prison morals—pah! 

‘‘T,”’ he went on, “‘spent a week in jail 
before I entered on my judgeship. Iate 
the prison food. I slept in a cell. I 
conformed with all the prison rules. I 
wore the prison clothes. I did the prison 
work. Thus I learned the value of the 
sentences I was to mete out later on. I 
got to know what a week, a month, a 
year in jail meant. As a result, I am 
more merciful than most judges. I 
think it would be a good thing if every 
judge, before taking office, would spend 
a little while in jail as I did. He would 
then know the value of prison sentences 
—a thing he doesn’t know now.’”’—New 
Orleans Times Democrat. 


An Important Shakespeare Dis- 
covery. 


According to a writer in the current 
Harper's Weekly, this interesting exten- 
sion to Shakespearean literature was 
made recently by a small girl, who 
observed to her mother that she must 
get a new school-reader: 

“All right, my child,” said the mother. 
“Did teacher tell you the name of the 
book?”’ 

‘‘Oh yes,’’ replied Jane. ‘‘It’s Mary’s 
Little Lamb’s Tails, by Shakespeare.” 


The Stitch in Time. 


When people begin to lose appetite, 
or to get tired easily, the least impru- 
dence brings on sickness. 

The stitch in time that saves nine is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla taken now. 

This great medicine enjoys the same 
distinction as a preventive that it does 
as a cure, which is saying a great deal, 
for never before in the history of medical 
science has so much thought been given to 
preventive medicine as is being given now. 


Sensitive Austria. 


‘‘Ehrenbeleidigung,”’ or slander cases, 
are increasing to a ridiculous extent in 
Austria. Ifa man calls another a stupid 
fool or something of a similar nature the 
offended party immediately prefers a 
charge of slander. Scarcely a day 
passes without such cases being reported 
in the newspapers. 

One of the most extraordinary of these 
has just occurred near Eger. A country 
school teacher called a boy pupil a raga- 
muffin, for which offense he was arrested, 
tried, and sentenced to forty-eight hours 


imprisonment. 
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EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Thisd Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
| Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
| Physical Apparatus, Scien- 


{ 


| tific Instruments. 








| ze, 
|Everything needed in the Laboratory. 
Glass blowing done on the premises. 


Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 





Teachers College 


Columbia University 
New York City 


Professional and Graduate Courses leading 
to Degrees of B.S., A. M., and Ph. D., and 
Diplomas in Teaching and Supervision. 

25 Departments, 3 Schools of Observation 
and Practice, 185 Courses of Instruction, 150 
Officers and Instructors, 1035 Resident Stu- 
dents, 1425 Partial Students, 5 Fellowships, 35 
oe $418,000.00 Annual Expendi- 
ure 

Announcement for 1907-08 ready April 1st. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College Record: Bi-monthly, 8th year 
$1.00 per year. 
Contributions to Education: 2nd year, 75c. to 
$2.50 a number. 


Educational Reprints: No.1, Report of Massa- 
chusetts Committee on Industrial Educa- 
tion, 50 cents. 

Descriptive circular on application. 


JAMES E. RUSSELL, LL.D., Dean. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Summer School 
University Heights, New York City 
Thirteenth Year, July first to August ninth, 1907 

Ninety-seven courses are offered covering 
a wide field of pedagogical subjects and 
all departments of collegiate work. 

The work is planned for teachers 
desiring to secure collegiate degrees and 
for those wishing to obtain the highest 
professional training in some special 
department. 

For full information, address: 


JAMES E. LOUGH Director, 
Washington Square, New York City 











The Psychological Clinic 


A&A Monthly Jeurnal for the Study 
and Treatment of Mental and Moral 
Backwardness in School Children. 


Edited by LIGHTNER WITMER, Ph. D. 

Professor of Psychology 

University of Pennsylvania 
Send to ** The Psychological Clinic,’’ Station 
B, Philadelphia, Pa., for a free sample copy of the 
first number published, March 18, 1:07, containing 
an article on ‘* What is Clinical Psychology?” 
and information concerning courses in 

Educational and Child Psychology 
at the 
University of Pennsylvania Summer School 
Taly 8—August 17, 1907 











Send for Catalog 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


851-853 SIxTH AVE., NEW YORE 
N. W. Cor. 48th St. No Branch Stores 
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BOOKS WORTH WHILE 


Nature Study The Spirit of Nature Study 


By EDWARD F. BIGELOW 
12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10. 











_Nature Study is always a success when the teacher has the right spirit. This book is 
designed to create and increase the success-giving quality of nature study teaching. Dr. 
Bigelow sees not merely the objects of nature, but through them humanity. 


C inn most heartily endorse Dr. Bigelow as a master educator in the study of nature.”—LUTHER BURBANK, 
alifornia. 


Science The Nature and Origin of Life 


By FELIX LE DANTEC, Professor of the Faculty of the Sciences at the Sorbonne, Paris. 
8vo. Cloth. Price, $2.00 net; by mail, $2.16. 


‘Professor Le Dantec stands as perhaps the foremost champion of the mechanical theory of Life.” — 
ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN. 


Science The New Knowledge 


By ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN 
5th edition. 8vo. Cloth. Price, $2.00 net; by mail, $2.16. 


Dr. William Ramsey and M. Bequerel pronounce it one of the great books of the day. It 
makes the mysteries of science plain. It fascinates like a wizard’s tale. It brings the 


knowledge of the world up-to-date. 


History Social Life in England 


By M. B. SYNGE, F.R.S. 
12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.64. 


Here is a short history of England showing only the natural and peaceful development 
of a people without wars or battles. 


Literature The Later English Drama 


Edited with notes by CALVIN S. BROWN 
1 Volume. 600 pages. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.20 net. 


Presents in convenient form the best in English Drama from the time of Goldsmith to 
the present. These six plays, all of them still popular on the stage, have been selected: 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH ** She Stoops to Conquer’’—1773 
RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN ‘* The Rivals’’—1775 

RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN ‘¢ The School for Scandal’’—1777 
JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES ‘* Virginius’’—1820 

EDWARD BULWER LYTTON ‘* The Lady of Lyons’’—1838 
EDWARD BULWER LYTTON ** Richelieu ’’—1839 


Each play carefully annotated. The book is prefaced by a brief outline of the English 
Drama since Shakespeare. 


Each play is published in separate volume, bound in cloth. Price, 35 cents. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, New York 




















